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“How stiff is a piece of tin plate?”—the question on which the Schopper Testing Equipment is an expert. 


FOUR “WISE THE LABORATORY 


The strange-looking machines on this page may not know all 
the answers about tin plate. 


—get a going-over at Maywood, which results in a wide 
margin of safety for the products our customers buy. 


But, by and large, they are extra bright on most aspects 
of this subject. And they play an important part in the 
quality-control operations at Canco Central Research Lab- 
oratories at Maywood, Illinois. 


It may be once in a business lifetime that these wide 
margins are exceeded and the container fails. Again, it may 
be never. But American Can serves its customers on the 
basis that before—not after—the horse is stolen is the time 


Quality control is something in which American Can 
takes a deep interest. For we are obsessed with the idea that 
you can’t be too sure about container materials. 


So, tin plate, adhesives, paper, solder, enamels, and seal- 
ing compounds—all components of the containers we make 


to put the padlock on the barn door. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
New York - Chicago - San Francisco 


No other container protects like the can 


This is a Cup Tester. Its specialty is the question, 


This is an Amsler Tester. It tests samples by ter 
“Whatare thedrawing properties of tin plate?” 


sion or by compression. It tells us how stro; 
tin plate is. 


Hardness of tin plate is the Rockwell Tester’s 
meat. It gives the exact, reliable answer. 


Arthur I. Judge, Manager and _ ‘ditoti 
A.—$3.00; Canada—$4.00; Foreign--$5.00. 
Copy required for proof ten days in advance of close. Ente ed as 
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A Short Cut To 
Ketter Stringless Bean Snipping 


Greater Capacities ...Cleaner Bean 
Snipping ... Mean More Profits 


The Continuous Flow Model F Bean Snipper is so designed that it will meet practically ‘ 
all demands. Its construction assures a free flow of the beans in a gentle, loose-tumbling action, 
even and free from massing or bunching. The pockets are accurately machined with multiple 
curved slots, concentrically arranged so that each bean can only be given the proper snippirig 
according to its taper . . . and can only be snipped once on each end as it passes through the 
Snipper. 


The knives are arranged in three banks, each knife being carried on its own individual 
spring mounting. This mounting serves a double purpose: To maintain proper contact with 
the revolving cylinder and also to permit the knife to instantly yield and swing into an idling 
position should it come into contact with any hard foreign substance. This feature prevents 
damage to either the knives or the cylinder. 


Send for speeial Bulletin No. 853 showing the Model F Bean Snipper and other outstand- 
ing equipment for the Bean Line. 


FOOD:-PROCESSOR 
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UST as our customers appreciate the 
way Continental cans serve behind 
their labels, we here at Continental are 
pretty proud of the ‘‘behind the scenes’’ 
job our research people are doing. 

Take, for example, research’s job of de- 
veloping can lacquers and linings that 
give foods and other products the special 
protection they require. 

Many vegetables, fruits, meats and fish, 
require special protective linings—and re- 
search sees that they get them. 

Developing linings and improving them 
is only one important phase of Continen- 
tal’s continuing research . . . only one of 
the many reasons why the Triple-C trade- 
mark means “best in service, best in 
quality.” 


CONTINENTAL 
Can Company 


100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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EDITORIALS 


but this column, and the balance of the contents 

of the issue, have to be composed before that date, 
and again we find ourselves caught on one of those 
famous (with us) week-ends when OPA and other 
Washington rulings issue. We lack U.S.D.A. Secre- 
tary’s List to be issued September 1. Quote: 


Cini 1—This issue is dated September 2nd, 


“On September 1 the Price Control Extension Act 
provides ‘the Secretary of Agriculture shall certify to 
the Price Administrator each agricultural commodity 
(and canned foods are included in this category) which 
he determines to be in short supply. Unless a com- 
modity is so determined to be in short supply, no 
maximum price shall be applicable to that commodity. 
Thus any canned fruits, vegetables or seafoods, says 
NCA, now under price control but not listed on Septem- 
ber 1 by the Secretary as in short supply, will auto- 
matically be exempt from control on that date.” Canned 
foods may have to be considered as in short supply. 
That is they will be on September 1, since carry overs 
from previous years have long since gone and the 1946 
packs have not as yet been completed, hence canned 
foods will fall into the class of short supplies on Septem- 
ber 1. They certainly cannot consider as on hand the 
46 packs which are now in process of production, and 
about which no cne has a right to set a final figure. 
In other words they cannot deal in futures; they must 
take the stocks of goods on hand, and therefore canned 
foods, as an entity, must fall into the class of “in short 
supp'y on September 1,” and controlled prices will likely 
be continued. 


Some packs, of course, have been completed, but the 
grea. bulk of the packs, the staples and many fruits, 
are nly now in course of production, and cannot be 
cour! ed into the September 1 holdings. So we imagine 
the ..eeretary’s findings will show many canned foods 


as a: ong products in short supply, and if so, they will 
acco. lingly be continued under price control. 

Ti » selection of September 1 as the zero hour for 
this .ricing may prove to be a lucky one for the indus- 
try, is later on we think the demand for all sorts of 
can d foods will be so strong that the packs will be 
take up as fast as made, so that if another date or 
reck ning is set, they still will escape. 


W uld decontroi be an advantage to the average can- 
ner. Well, it would throw competition wide open, and 


und the present hammer-like blows of demand, prices 
may +o to a point that is not good for the industry. 
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Controlled prices showing a fair profit return to the 
canner would be decidedly better for the industry, 
rather than inflationary prices which are likely to result 
from a decontrolled market. We know, the canners 
seem to want all control thrown off, but this seems 
unwise to us, especially in the middle of the staple 
packing season. They are allowing the addition of 
the subsidy formerly given, plus the added increase in 
wages, where properly certified, and plus the added 
increase in growers’ prices, and this being so, with 
demand for the goods far in excess of any possible 
supply, the canners ought to be safe in so far as fair 
profits are concerned. 


Under normal conditions, and if the packs should 
prove to be excessive, there would be danger for the 
canners in this action; but with the market bare of 
carry over canned foods, and demand what it is, there 
is no possibility of glutted supplies, and it would take 
glutted supplies to make anything like a price break. 
There will be no gluts on this year’s packs, and it is 
our guess that there will be none for some years to 
come. The one single proviso on that assertion is: 
that you do not attempt to play the market for all it 
is worth by packing all the trash you can get into cans. 
Good standards or better may be considered as good 
as already sold, and at about your own prices, for any 
surplus is bound to be in seconds or worse. To waste 
your time, labor and the cans to pack trash is so foolish 
that if you do it, and get caught as you most certainly 
will, you will deserve all the punishment you get. You 
have been warned that greater numbers of pure food 
men are now on the prowl; they mean to check this 
unfair competition for the sake of the better producers, 
and it is about time. The pure food law is now so old 
that it has learned all the by-ways and means which 
formerly got some lucky ones past. You will be very 
foolish if you attempt that now. 


NEW PRICING FORMULA ?—Chapter XI Office of 
Price Administration, Part 1305, introduces a new 
(Barkley) pricing formula. About this it has been said: 


“The basic standard calls for the adjustment of the 
maximum prices of the product to the extent that, on 
the average, they fail to cover the average dollar price 
of the product in 1940 plus the average increase in its 
cost since 1940. However, the extent of the price in- 
crease required by the basic standard is subject to the 
two following limitations: 
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“(a) Where the average maximum price as increased 
by the basic standard would be higher than the prod- 
uct’s current average cost plus the industry’s average 
over-all percentage profit on sales in 1940, the maxi- 
mum prices need be raised no higher than the latter 
level. 


“(b) Where the average maximum price as increased 
by the basic standard would be higher than the prod- 
uct’s current average cost plus a reasonable profit, the 
maximum prices need be raised no higher than the 
latter level, unless the output and the use of the prod- 
uct can be substantially increased without curtailing 
the production of any other product at least equally 
needed. 


“The standards used by OPA prior to the enact- 
ment of the Product Pricing Amendment in meeting 
the statutory requirements that maximum prices be 
generally fair and equitable will continue to apply to 
all products. Where the new standard allows a higher 
ceiling for a major product than the old standards, the 
higher level will be allowed after the filing of an Indus- 
try Advisory Committee application in accordance with 
this order. 


“The OPA will continue to use such discretionary 
standards as are appropriate to achieve the purposes 
of the price control legislation and applicable executive 
orders. The Product Pricing Amendment expressly 
allows the Administrator to continue to make indi- 
vidual seller adjustments. The applicable regulations 
will control such adjustments.” 

The Wisconsin Canners Association summarizes the 
price control developments thus: 


“Widespread conjecture regarding continuance of 
price controls, or decontrol, or modification of ceilings, 


on canned vegetables has led to the circulation of may 
unconfirmed rumors. We have attempted to run soine 
of them down and can report: (1) Officials in both the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and OPA do not expect 
canned peas to be decontrolled prior to September 1. 
(2) Whether the Secretary of Agriculture will certify 
that canned peas are in short supply on September 1 
is, of course, unknown but his action will have to take 
into account the fact that the 1946 canned pea pack 
is the largest ever produced. (3) Whether canned corn 
is in short supply on September 1 may be affected by 
the fact that comparatively little of the 1946 corn crop 
will have been canned by that date. (4) The return 
of canned green and wax beans to price control is 
unlikely. 

“Both the 1945 and 1946 pack ceiling price regula- 
tions (Supplements 13 and 19 to FPR 1) have been 
amended by OPA, retroactive to July 25, to reflect the 
termination of subsidies on canned vegetables. The 
amendments eliminate all references to subtracting sub- 
sidy amounts in calculating or recalculating ceiling 
prices. Wholesalers and retailers were also authorized 
by amendments to their respective ceiling price regula- 
tions to recalculate their ceilings on canned vegetables 
delivered to them after termination of the subsidy. 

“Canned r.s.p. cherries were decontrolled by OPA on 
August 14, by Amendment 46 to Supplementary Order 
132. 

“Some Wisconsin canners have been led to believe 
that in calculating wage adjustment factors to be 
added to ceiling prices they could not take into account 
increases in basic wage rates exceeding 10c per hour. 
This is not correct. Any approved increase in basic 
wage rates, regardless of amount, may be reflected in 
the ceiling price.” 


CAN MAKERS COME THROUGH 


Although coal, steel and rail strikes 
early in the year cost the can manufac- 
turing industry production losses of more 
than three billion containers, no perish- 
able farm products have thus far been 
lost for want of tin cans, according to 
D. W. Figgis, president of the American 
Can Company. 


With the packing season already com- 
pleted for a number of the larger vol- 
ume items, Mr. Figgis added, the indus- 
try is entering the “home stretch” with 
its fingers crossed, but with every hope 
that combined efforts of canners and can 
makers will be successful in the battle 
to preserve the bumper 1946 food crops. 
(About nine billion containers will be 
needed to preserve the major fruit, vege- 
table and juice packs, according to the 
latest estimate of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics.) 


He reported that continued improve- 
ment in the flow of can-making mate- 
rials is making possible double-shift and 
overtime operations in the can plants, 
although manufacturers inventories of 
tinplate are at the lowest point in many 


years and operations are necessarily on 
a hand-to-mouth basis. The principal 
difficulty ahead, he said, is that of ade- 
quate freight cars to move raw mate- 
rials and finished cans, a problem which 
is being vigorously attacked by the rail- 
roads. 


EXPORT TIN ALLOCATIONS 


Fourth quarter allocations of tinplate 
for export have been fixed at 136,000 
tons, the Civilian Production Administra- 
tion announced today. 

The exported tinplate will be used en- 
tirely for the preservation of food in or 
for famine-stricken countries and will 
take some of the pressure off of Ameri- 
can food production. The allocation is 
24,000 tons greater than that for the 
third quarter, which was held to a very 
low level because needs of our own food 
pack were heaviest in that quarter. 

Increases in the fourth quarter were 
granted largely to areas below the equa- 
tor, notably Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa and South America, whose 
heaviest food pack comes in the fourth 
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quarter and the first quarter of next 
year. CPA officials pointed out that of 
the total allocation, 94,250 tons were 
going to these four areas. 

Allocations were based on the claims 
of the various countries, which first were 
thoroughly studied by the Office of In- 
ternational Trade and then rescreened by 
the Bureau of International Supply, CPA 
said. It was. pointed out that tinplate 
is in very short supply and this country’s 
essential needs must be met first. 

Most of the food packed below the 
equator is meat and will go directly for 
famine relief in Europe and Asia. 


OFFSHORE SUGAR ENTRIES 


The U. S. Department of Agricul ure 
has announced that the quantity of svar 
entered for consumption from all offsiiore 
areas during January-July 1946 amo. nt- 
ed to 2,785,566 short tons, raw ve -ue. 
For the corresponding period last . ear 
the quantity entered totaled 3,319 375 
tons. The figures are subject to chs ige 
after final outturn weights and polar za- 
tion data for all entries are avail: le. 
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PRICING ACTIONS 


CAN NED TOMATOES—T he OPA, by amend- 
ment No. 4 to Supplement 19, increased 
price ceilings on canned tomatoes by the 
following amounts per dozen cans: 


No.2 No.2% No.10 

Areas 1-5 $0.14 $0.19 $0.66 

Areas 6 & 7 14 By 57 

These increases for No. 2% and No. 10 
cans were determined by multiplying 14 
cents by the conversion factors from No. 
2 cans named in the regulation for the 
yarious areas. This amendment, which 
is effective August 27, 1946, increases the 
permitted increases, lower and upper 
limits of the price ranges, and the 
median prices by the above amounts. The 
other tables of Appendix E are un- 
changed. 

The effect of this increase will be to 
raise the retail prices of No.* 2 toma- 
tces 2c per can. This in addition to 
the recent increase of 2c per can at 
retail, due to the removal of subsidies. 

At the same time OPA increased the 
price of Italian Pear Shaped Tomatoes 
20¢ per dozen for No. 2’s in all areas. 
No. 214’s were increased 25c per dozen 
and No. 10’s 84¢ per dozen in the states 
of Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Utah, New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, 
Oregon, Washington and California. In 
all other states No. 2'4’s were increased 
27e per dozen and No. 10’s 98e¢ per dozen. 


FIGURING YOUR CEILING 

Following is procedure for determin- 
ing the ceiling prices per dozen— No. 2 
—canned tomatoes: First, start with 
your 1945 gross maximum OPA tomato 
price per dozen (this will be the price 
including 18¢ subsidy payable in 1945, 
but vot to inelude the adjustment for 
wage increase last year) ; Second, add to 
the fizure determined in first step, the 
adjustment for basic wage rate increase 
per dozen, as ascertained by following 
Table 9 of Supplement 19 to FPR-1. 
(Thi. is determined by multiplying the 
appropriate factor in Table 9 by the 
diffe: nee in wage rate per hour paid 
unsk:'led female labor in 1943, and the 
wage rate per hour paid unskilled fe- 
male labor in 1946); Third, add to the 
figu: determined in the second step, an 
amount of $0.14 per dozen. This should 
be »-ur 1946 ceiling price for No. 2 
cant | tomatoes, assuming your 1945 
ceili: » price is correct. 


TC ATOES—Consumer prices of No. 2 
vans of Italian pear shaped tomatoes 


Will e increased about one cent a can 
heca -e of removal of the processor sub- 
sidy of six cents per dozen No. 2 cans, 


OPA announced August 23. 
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The action is retroactive to July 28, 
1946, for the 1945 packs and to July 
25, 1946, for the 1946 pack. 


soups—All canned and frozen con- 
densed and ready-to-serve soups, includ- 
ing broths, bouillons, consommes and 
chowders, have been removed from price 
control, OPA announced August 26. 

The exemption, effective August 26, 
1946, covers both domestic and imported 
soups and is based upon the adequacy 
of current and prospective supply to meet 
domestic requirements. (Amendment No. 
51 to Supp. Order 132.) 


PRICING METHOD 2—The Federal Regis- 
ter of August 23 publishes a correction 
to Supplement 19. The correction applies 
to the method used by a canner in figur- 
ing his ceilings under Pricing Method 
2 if he takes the median prices named 
in Paragraph 6(f). The method of com- 
puting the labor increases is clarified 
by changing Paragraph 6(f) (3) to read 
“in Paragraph (a)(7) above” instead 
of “Paragraph (2) above.” 


BABY FOODS—Removal from price con- 
trol of baby foods and junior foods, in- 
cluding pre-cooked dry cereals sold as 
“baby” food or “junior” food is an- 
nounced by OPA. 

The exemption, effective August 27, 
1946, applies to strained and chopped 
fruits and vegetables and other baby 
food preparations sold specifically for 
feeding children. Milk modifiers, such 
as dextrine and malt preparations or 
products used in preparation of infant 
feeding formulas remain under ceilings. 

The exemption action is based upon 
the fact that current and prospective 
supply of these foods is more than ade- 
quate for domestic requirements. (S0132, 
Amd. V2) 


SALMON—Amendment 5 to MPR 265, 
effective August 30, 1946, increases can- 
ners’ ceilings for all varieties of salmon, 
except Columbia River Blue Backs (the 
same variety as Puget Sound Sockeyes) 
by 12% per cent. The action was taken 
by OPA because the Department of Agri- 
culture says that it was necessary to 
encourage production. This increase will 
mean that consumers will pay about 4c 
more for a 1 pound can of pink salmon 
and about 6c more for a 1 pound can of 
Alaska red salmon. 


TUNA—Retail price increases of 1% 
cents for the No. % can of albacore and 
3 cents for light meat tuna (including 
tonno tuna), bonito and yellowtail packed 
in the same size container, are announced 
by the Office of Price Administration. 

Ceilings for canners are effective Aug- 
ust 23, 1946. Wholesalers, retailers and 
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other distributors will not pass on the 
new ceilings to their customers until 
the first shipment carrying the new 
rates is received from their sellers. 

The new canners’ ceilings per case of 
48 cans are, Albacore:—Fancy 1’s, 
$29.20; 14’s $16.00; %4’s $9.00. Standard 
1’s $25.45; %’s $14.00; %4’s $8.00. Grated 
or flaked, 1’s $25.00; %’s $13.00; %’s 
$7.50. Light Meat:—Fancy 1’s $21.80; 
%’s $12.00; %’s $7.00. Standard 1’s 
$19.95; %4’s $11.00; %4’s $6.50. Grated 
1’s $19.70; %4’s $10.35; 14’s $6.20. Flaked 
1’s $19.00; 14’s $10.00; %4’s $6.00. Tonno 
$25.35; 14’s $13.90; %4’s $7.95. Boni- 
to:—Standard 1’s $17.85; 1%4’s $9.50; 14’s 
$5.75. Flaked 1’s $16.00; 14’s $8.50; %4’s 
$5.25. Yellow Tail: — Standard 1’s 
$16.85; 14’s $9.00; %4’s $5.50. Flaked 1’s 
$15.00; 14’s $8.00; %4’s $5.00. 

Ceiling prices for canned tuna contain- 
ing dark meat are left unchanged, OPA 
said, as manufacture of this type of 
pack is a comparatively recent develop- 
ment in the industry. (MPR 299, Amd. 6) 


MAINE SARDINES—Higher retail prices 
for canned Maine sardines are in pros- 
pect as the result of an increase of $1.20 
a case (100 4 pound cans or 48 *%4 pound 
cans) in canners’ ceilings allowed by the 
Office of Price Administration. The can- 
ner increase will be effective August 28, 
1946, and the retail increases, amounting 
to about two cents on the one-quarter size 
can and four cents on the three-quarter 
size, will be made with the first shipment 
each retailer receives after his supplier’s 
price has risen. 

The new prices per case are, Standard 
Keyless:—%4’s and %’s in cotton seed 
or soy bean oil, mustard or tomato sauce, 
$5.75. Standard Key:—codtton seed oil, 
soy bean oil, mustard or tomato sauce, 
%4’s decorated, $6.38; wrapped or in car- 
tons, $6.63; %’s mustard or tomato sauce 
wrapped $6.25. Fancy Keys:—%4’s pea- 
nut oil decorated, $7.075; wrapped 
$7.325. Cotton seed oil, soy bean oil, 
smoked, decorated %4’s $8.075; wrapped 
$8.325. Olive oil decorated %4’s $11.075; 
wrapped $11.325. Olive oil smoked dec- 
orated %4’s $11.575; wrapped $11.825. 

A former 30 cents a case addition per- 
mitted on sardines canned west of the 
Penobscot River or outside Maine is now 
removed, since this general increase 
makes it unnecessary. (MPR 184, Amd. 
8.) 


PINEAPPLE—Processors’ ceilings on all 
sales of canned Hawaiian pineapple and 
canned Hawaiian pineapple juice have 
been increased 13.5 per cent, OPA has 
announced. Although processing of the 
1946 pack is about 60 per cent complete, 
the increase will apply on the major part 


(Please turn to page 22) 
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YOUR LABELS MEASURE UP? 


Definition of a label—And its moral requirements—Still room for improve- 
ment—A standard set—Benefit of assuring the customer—How receipes 
help—By BETTER PROFITS 


The Century Dictionary says: “LABEL, 
a slip of paper or other material suitably 
marked or inscribed, for affixing to some- 
thing to indicate its nature, ownership, 
destination, ete.” There you have it, an 
exact definition of a label. How do yours 
measure up to it? Take the matter 
of the ornate, several colored label, car- 
rying the name of a favorite child of 
the family, exuding class and distinc- 
tion, and borne by a can, the contents 
of which are barely in the standard 
grade? Can you honestly feel that such 
a label indicates the nature of the con- 
tents in the can decorated thusly? Of 
course, you can not, and here we come 
smack into the matter of “Truth in label- 
ing.” Here we see, in such labels the 
reason why so many of us are striving 
for honest labels. Of course, we will 
admit that the average label on canned 
foods today is much more truthful than 
the average was even ten years ago, 
but there is still some ground to be 
covered by many that still have not gone 
all out in “Truth in labeling”’! 

I know the packs go on at top speed, 
that labels have been purchased for 
them, and that there is little we can do 
before we order labels again. However, 
we may at least look again, briefly, at 
some labels, or one at any rate, that 
seems to be the type we all mean to 
adopt but which are sometimes slow in 
appearing on finished packs. The Gen- 
eral Manager of our household handed 
me, the other day, a label from a can of 
bartlett pears in light syrup with the 
suggestion I might like to look it over. 
Evidently it had made an impression on 
her as it was intended to do. 

Probably the only constructive criti- 
cism I might make of the label is that 
the Brand name, in California hand let- 
tered script, in reverse, was a little more 
prominent than the product designation, 
but that is not a serious fault. You will 
note, however, that the leading cereal 
manufacturers almost invariably follow 
the practice of printing or lettering the 
product designation most prominently 
on the package, going on the evident 
assumption that housewives, sometimes 
shopping hurriedly for food, are first of 
all intent on securing corn flakes or 
shredded wheat and that the matter of 
the manufacturer’s name is of secondary 
importance. This is probably right inas- 
much as it is rather hard, after all, to 
manufacture any cereal product and 
package it with enough difference be- 
tween it and a competitive product to 
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be outstanding. It may be advisable for 
us in the future to follow this standard 
practice in labeling. 


A GOOD LABEL 


The left hand side panel on the label 
attracted my attention, and held it. The 
brand name was given of course, Blank 
Brand halves Bartlett Pears, and then 
followed this descriptive matter! “Dur- 
ing the packing of which a U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture Specialist continuously 
supervises grading of fruit, sanitation in 
the plant, ete.” Then a line, “A THRIFT 
GRADE” Followed by this description: 
“These Blank Pears possess a fairly good 
color, are fairly uniform in size and 
symmetry, are fairly free from defects, 
may possess a variable texture; are not 
objectionably firm or mushy. They pos- 
sess a normal flavor. Our DE LUXE 
PEARS come under Blank Blank Brand, 
and our ECONOMY GRADE PEARS 
come under Blank label—all having the 
same nutritive values. Ask your grocer 
for our halved and sliced peaches, as- 
paragus, cherries, apricots, prunes in 
above mentioned grades, all similarily 
supervised by Uncle Sam”. The crown- 
ing touch of usefulness on this side panel 
was the admonition, “Chill before serv- 
ing, please!” 

The right hand panel is headed, “In- 
formation for you on blank brand halves 
bartlett pears.” “Size of can, No. 2%, 
Contents 1 lb., 13 0z., variety, bartlett, 
Grade standard, style, halves, servings 
five to seven. Other grades of halved 
pears we pack are Blank Blank Brand, 
our top grade; Blank Brand, our econ- 
omy grade. Besides pears we pack As- 
paragus, Apricots, Cherries, Peaches and 
Prunes under same brands, continuously 
inspected by your good old Uncle Sam!” 
And on this side the admonition is re- 
peated, “Chill before serving, please!” 


ASSURING THE CUSTOMER 


This discussion of this particular label 
is not another attempt to interest you 
in continuous supervision and labeling by 
the Government, but I wish you would 
give serious attention to the explicit de- 
tail by means of which the purchaser 
is assured she is getting value received 
for her expenditure. No attempt here 
to make the product appear something 
it is not by means of flowery naming, 
flamboyant colors and so on, just an 
honest endeavor to inform the buyer as 
fully as possible as to just what she 
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may expect from the contents of the 
can. And a laudable desire is also ex- 
pressed that if the consumer is satis- 
fied with her purchase, she may be will- 
ing to buy other products in cans pre- 
pared for the table by the packer whose 
name appears on the label. 

We have passed through a period when 
anything in a can, labeled with reason- 
able attractiveness, would sell readily, 
As incomes shrink because of inflation, 
we will find more and more housewives 
anxious to provide wel! for their family 
tables but equally anxious to stretch 
their food dollars as far as_ possible. 
How much easier it is going to be for 
her to do this when she may readily 
learn from the label on the can she 
picks up in the super market, just what 
she may expect from the contents. You 
can not tell me that she will not be 
impressed and anxious to have more of 
the products in her market basket that 
are labeled in a like manner. 


RECIPES 


While on this subject of labels, I can 
not resist the impulse to pay tribute 
again to one of our largest packers who 
in many if not all instances, still prints 
labels carrying on the back of each, 
recipes for the use of the contents. I 
wonder if the fact they have done this 
for years has some bearing on their 
position in the industry today. I'll bet 
it has and furthermore, I’ll wager a 
pretty penny they will continue this prac- 
tice in the future. 

Frankly, in my opinion, not enough 
packers are paying sufficient attention 
to the truthful, informative labeling of 
their products. As we finish packs and 
get ready for next season, let’s see how 
much we can do toward providing the 
housewives of the country with prod:cts 
labeled in such a manner that they will 
be better able than at present, to know 
what they are buying. Your future sales 
and profit will increase as you do ‘1is! 


JEWEL SALES RISE 


Jewel Tea Co., Inc., reports r tail 
sales for the four weeks ended Aug. 19 
of $7,280,308, an increase of 57.8% over 
the $4,615,073 during the compar ible 
1945 weeks. 

Sales for the first 34 weeks of 946 
were $48,032,137, as contrasted with °36,- 
350,954 for the comparable 1945 pe iod, 
an increase of 32.1%. 
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The very latest in plant sanitation methods taken with permission from a pro- 
ject sponsored by National Canners Association and used for the cur- 
riculum of the special plant sanitation course at the University of California. 


The food-industry sanitarian has a 
definite interest in construction and 
equipment. Without proper design both 
buildings and equipment are difficult or 
impossible to keep clean and the control 
of insect or rodent pests is complicated. 

The duties of the sanitarian are not 
those of the engineer. Rather, he func- 
tions as an inspector who makes recom- 
mendations to the operating departments 
and to the general management, both of 
which groups must be “sold” the idea 
of using properly designed equipment. 

One of the primary reasons for lack of 
proper design in new construction and 
new equipment is the failure of manage- 
ment to provide adequate funds. Ex- 
penditures required for sanitary meas- 
ures are a legitimate part of production 
costs. The food industry must come 
‘ to realize that proper design costs money 
but will effect an ultimate economy. The 
day when any plant superintendent is 
considered capable of designing a plant 
is passing. Designs should be made by 
capable engineers and architects, incor- 
porating the ideas of the interested indi- 
viduals, including those of the sanitarian. 

The sanitarian should not fall into the 
somewhat common habit of considering 
a blueprint as prima facie evidence that 
a job has been engineered. A blueprint 
is often prepared by a draftsman whose 
knowledge is limited to proper drawing 
technique. All drawings should be mi- 
nutcly eriticized, and suggestions should 
be made for improvements. 

Because expenditures for new construc- 
tio) and new equipment are infrequent, 
the best opportunities to improve exist- 
ing construction and equipment will 
occ y in the regular repair and main- 
ten nee program. Estimates of costs 
an. plans for repairs or maintenance 
rec ire checking by the sanitarian if ad- 
var age is to be taken of his advice on 
ite: s of sanitary significance. 


BUILDINGS 


| \ildings for food industries may be 
of arious types. For some operations 
wo '-frame structures may be adequate, 
wh © conerete or brick structures may be 
in ated for others. It is not within 
th cope of this article to specify details 
of onstruction, but rather to point out 
ge: val rules, which, if followed, will 
he! toward avoidance of insanitary con- 
dit as in the future. 
_ © e of the fundamental considerations 
Is ..e provision of sufficient floor space 
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From 
“A Sanitation Manual 
for Food Industries” 

84 pages, Price $1.00 
Published by 
University of California Press 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 


to prevent congestion. A congested area 
promotes insanitation because of the 
difficulty of cleaning, and because in such 
an area cleaning often interferes with 
production—which results in a tendency 
to neglect cleaning. 

The design of food plants should avoid, 
as much as possible, corners, ledges, re- 
cesses, or other places which tend to 
collect debris and which are difficult to 
clean. The ideal structure would have 
coved corners and smooth walls, floors, 
and ceilings. Every effort should be 
made to “streamline” the structure so 
far as economics will permit. It has been 
noted that carpenters and other construc- 
tion men often produce uncleanable dirt 
collectors in efforts to make things look 
fancy. 


FLOORS 


Floors may be made of various mate- 
rials. Probably the best material for 
general use is Portland cement con- 
crete. This material has adequate 
strength, does not of its own accord 
support bacterial growth, is quite im- 
pervious to moisture, and may be easily 
cleaned. 

The sanitarian should not fail to point 
out that much may be gained by atten- 
tion to proper specifications for concrete 
mixtures. Dense concretes are more 
resistant to organic acids, water, and 
similar materials than common concretes. 
Although a knowledge of concrete mix- 
ing is claimed by many mechanics and 
contractors, adequate knowledge is sel- 
dom possessed by other than trained en- 
gineers. 

Under some circumstances other mate- 
rials may be indicated, for various 
reasons. In plants where organic acids 
are used, concrete floors are disintegrated 
rather rapidly. Here the use of brick, 
asphalt, or tile is more satisfactory. Eco- 
nomical conditions may dictate the use 
of wood floors. These are satisfactory 
only if they are well laid and well main- 
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tained. Wood floors must be strong 
enough not to sag or crack, and should 
not be made of soft woeds which splinter 
badly. Periodical dressing to render 
them waterproof and to harden the sur- 
face is necessary. 


Floors of any material in a food plant 
must be easy to clean. Since washing 
is the commonest method of cleaning, it 
is necessary that the floors be graded to 
provide drainage. The optimum range of 
slope is from % in. to 1% in. per ft. Too 
much slope makes washing difficult, since 
the water runs away and does not float 
food particles well. Insufficient slope, on 
the other hand, tends to result in wet 
floors, which are insanitary and unsafe. 
Contracts for flooring should include 
penalties to the contractor for failure 
to provide complete drainage. 


DRAINAGE 


Specification for floor drains are de- 
fined by law in many communities. It is 
well to check local and state ordinances, 
building codes, plumbing codes, and pub- 
lic health regulations. 

If open drains are used, they should 
have vertical sides and rounded bottoms. 
The longitudinal slope should be from 
% in. to % in. per ft. It is well to 
avoid especially deep drains, as they be- 
come difficult to clean. A minimum depth 
of 6 in. under the drain covers should 
be provided to prevent material from 
clogging the drain. Some sort of trap 
should be installed between the drains 
and the sewage system. Machinery 
should not be installed over drains, as 
they should be accessible at all times. 

Adequate drainage is seldom achieved 
in food-preserving plants. This is due 


not merely to continual washing and to - 


lack of drains, but often to a failure 
to carry water from washers, scalders, 
and similar equipment to the drains. In- 
efficiency and neglect on the part of 
supervisors and employees contribute to 
the problem. 

Where drains are made from pipe 
they should be trapped near the entrance 
and adequately vented. No drain should 
be less than 4 in. in diameter. It is 
highly desirable that drain piping be 
accessible for repair. 


LIGHTING 
Adequate lighting of the entire food 
plant is essential to insure the sanitary 
operation of the plant. It is a valuable 
aid to the health, safety, and efficiency 
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of workers. Without it eye damage may 
occur, accidents and spoilage of mate- 
rial will increase, and production will 
slow down. 


The desirable quantity and quality of 
light for any particular installation de- 
pend upon the work which is being done. 
The degree of accuracy, the fineness of 
detail to be observed, the color and re- 
flectivity of the work and of the imme- 
diate surroundings are factors in deter- 
mining the type and amount of light 
which will produce maximum seeing con- 
ditions. 


To insure that a given illumination 
will be maintained even where conditions 
are favorable, it is necessary to design 
the system to give initially at least 25 
per cent more light than the required 
minimum. 

As a general rule the intensity of 
lighting should be at least 20 foot can- 
dles at any surface. Certain operations 
may require higher values. Studies of 
lighting in food plants are now being 
made and data should be available by 
1947. 

Lighting may be classified as: 

A. Natural. 

1. Windows. 

a. Window areas should be at least 
30 per cent of the floor area. 

b. Skylight windows give more nearly 
uniform light. 

ce. Structures adjoining should be of a 
light color. 

d. Windows on north side prevent 
glare. 

B. Artificial. 

1. Direct lighting. 

a. Lights are directed downward to- 
ward working surfaces. 

1) Must be adequate to provide even 
illumination to all surfaces. 

2) Shadows and glare should be avoid- 
ed. 
2. Diffused lighting. 

a. Such fixtures are used as will break 
up direct light, to prevent glare and 
shadows. 

3. Indirect lighting. 

a. Light is directed to the ceiling and 
walls and reflected diffusely to all parts 
of the room. 

1) Walls and ceiling should be a light 
color. 

4. Supplementary lighting. 

a. Light is confined to the immediate 
work area. 

1) Lights should be directly over work 
zone. 

2) Lights should be designed for the 
particular visual task. 

3) Proper direction of light diffusion, 
eye protection, and elimination of direct 
and reflected glare are important. 

4) Objectionable shadows should be 
avoided. 


The proper and adequate maintenance 
of equipment is essential for both natural 
and artificial lighting. Systems will 
soon deteriorate unless properly main- 
tained. They should be kept clean and 
in good repair at all times, 
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VENTILATION 


Adequate ventilation of the food-in- 
dustry plant should be provided for 
when the building is constructed. Poor 
ventilation tends to contribute to in- 
sanitary conditions in the plant, owing 
to the condensation of vapors and the 
concentration of offensive odors. Also, 
it has a direct effect upon the employees. 

Quantity of air is not the only con- 
sideration. Air must be properly dis- 
tributed if it is to be effective and com- 
fortable. 

The quantities of air required for ven- 
ilation vary, and the following factors 


should be considered in determining. 


them. 


1. Size and type of building. 

2. Number of employees. 

3. Atmospheric conditions. 

4. Amount of steam, dust, and gas pro- 
duced by operations. 

Proper ventilation can be accomplished 
by either or both of the following 
methods: 


1. Natural. 

a. Adequate screened opening to out- 
side. 

1) Ceiling vents; hood vents. 

2) Windows. 

3) Doors. 

2. Mechanical. 

Numerous mechanical systems can be 
employed to insure adequate ventilation. 
Some of the simple types are: 

a. Unit blowers, for heating and venti- 
lating. 

b. Window ventilation with exhaust. 

c. Unit cooling systems. 

1) Costly to install and maintain. 

2) Evaporative cooler simplest type. 


It has been observed that the mean 
effective temperature for comfort in sum- 
mer is 71° F. and in winter about 
66° F. (air movement about 20 ft. per 
min.). The relative humidity for com- 
fort should be maintained between 30 
and 70 per cent. 


WATER SUPPLIES 


Care is necessary in installing a water- 
distribution system in a food-industry 
plant to prevent possibility of contami- 
nation of potable water by cross connec- 
tions or back siphonage. 

1. Sanitarian’s responsibility is: 

a. Presentation of the subject to those 
responsible. 

b. Education of those concerned to the 
need of consideration of the problem. 

c. Knowledge of state or other govern- 
mental regulations. 

2. Cross connection is a connection be- 
tween any part of a water system used 
or intended to supply potable water, and 
nonpotable water which may be forced 
or drawn into the potable water system. 

a. Prevention: 

1) Elimination of the cross connec- 
tion. 

2) Use of double check valves. 

3) Use of air breaks or gaps. 

4) Inspection. 

5) Education. 
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3. Back siphonage is the flow of non- 
potable water into a potable water sys- 
tem. Such flow may be caused by grav- 
ity, vacuum, or other pressure differen- 
tial. 

a. Causes of back siphonage: 


1) Water pressure failures due to 
broken pipes. 

2) Fluctuations in pressure or quan- 
tity of water supply. 

3) Improperly designed or undersized 
pipe distribution systems. 

4) Heavy demands for water, such as 
suction of fire pumps during fires, or 
heavy use on lower floors. 

b. Conditions under which back siphon- 
age may occur: 

1) Under-rim plumbing fixtures. 

2) Flushometer valves. 

3) Pumped sumps for buildings. 

4) Submerged outlets. 

ce. Methods of preventing back siphon- 
age: 

1) Proper installations in new build- 
ings. 

2) Surveys of existing plumbing and 
correction of defects. 

3) Enforcement of adequate modern 
plumbing codes. 


RATPROOFING 


Proper construction and maintenance 
of a building will keep rodents out of a 
plant. The best time to ratproof a build- 
ing is when it is built. However, alter- 
ation and small structural changes in 


older buildings can often make them rela- 


tively ratproof. 

The simplest form of ratproofing is 
accomplished by closing all opening in 
the exterior walls of the building to pre- 
vent ingress of rats or mice. 

1. Foundation: 

a. Concrete 18 to 24 in. into the ground. 

b. Twelve inches of concrete outward 
at right angle of bottom of foundation 
to prevent burrowing under foundation. 

c. Concrete extended 12 in. above 
ground. 

d. Curtain walls of sheet metal or hard- 
ware screen can be used to accomplish 
the same purpose; but this is a tempor- 
ary expedient. 

2. Basements: 

a. Concrete to prevent ingress. 

b. Openings for piping should be well 
sealed with concrete or metal. 

c. Eliminate or close spaces between 
basement ceiling and floor above. 

3. Walls: 

a. Prevent double walls if possible. 

1) They provide harborage and 1.n- 
ways for rodents. 

2) Seal around openings for vent a- 
tors, pipes, ete., with concrete or mas 
ry, or tin sheeting. 

4. Openings: 

a. Windows and wall ventilators, e °. 

1) Close with galvanized wire cloth of 
3/8-in. mesh, 19-gauge or heavier. 

b. Doors: 


(Please turn to page 22) 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


IN CO-OP FIELD 


M. L. Urann, president of Cranberry 
Canners, Inc., Hanson, Mass., announced 
this week that the organization will oper- 
ate henceforth as National Cranberry 
Association, a stock cooperative with 
$1,700,000 capital, invested in 8 canning 
plants and 6 freezing plants. All per- 
sonnell of Cranberry Canners, Inc., is 
being retained, and the co-op will market 
both fresh and canned cranberries under 
its “Ocean Spray” label. 


VETERAN RETURNS 


Captain Stuart Laurence Stern, after 
four years of service in the Army 
Air Forces, serving in the North African, 
Mediterranean and European Theatres, 
has returned to the Stern Can Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts, where he will be 
active in connection with engineering and 
production. 


BUYS LAIRD FACTORY 


Walter L. Rathbun, Redbank, New 
Jersey, has purchased the Phalanx, New 
Jersey plant of Laird & Company. Mr. 
Rathbun was with the Red Wing Com- 
pany of Fredonia, New York for some 
time until he joined the Jersey City 
Quartermaster Depot. Last year he 
managed the canning plant of Starkey 
Farms at Morrisville, Pennsylvania. 


ANNIVERSARY 


Ritchie Grocer Co., with headquarters 
in El Dorado, Ark., is celebrating the 
60th anniversary of the company’s 
founding. The firm, which is headed 
by R. N. Benson, operates 8 branch 
houses in various Arkansas and Louisi- 
ana marketing centers. 


1947 SUGAR GOALS 


‘ SDA this week set sugar production 
gouis for the Continental United States 
for the 1947 season at 1,057,000 acres 
for sugar beets and 327,000 acres for 
sugar cane. Under average conditions 
the e acreages should result in a yield 
of bout 1,900,000 tons of beet sugar and 
55, 900 tons of cane sugar, short tons 
ra’ basis. The above sugar beet acreage 
is ‘2 per cent larger than the August 
est nate of the 1946 crop. The 1947 
ca: acreage is 28,000 acres above that 
to e harvested in late 1946 and early 


NEW ARKANSAS PLANT 


in Buren Products, headed by Leo 
Be ett, is building a plant at Van 
Bu en, Arkansas, which is expected to 
be eady for the fall spinach pack. 
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OYSTER STANDARDS 


The Food & Drug Administration has 
established definitions and standards of 
identity, quality and fill of container 
for oysters which appear in full in the 
August 27 issue of the Federal Register. 
The new standards will become effective 
January 1, 1947. 


GET CITRUS ACCOUNT | 


Jones, Weismann & Co., Boston food 
brokers, have been named New England 
sales representatives for the DiGiorgio 
Fruit Corporation, and will handle their 
canned citrus products in the six New 
England states. 


HERB LEWIS RETURNS 


Herbert L. Lewis, sales representatives 
for Continental Can Company in the 
Philadelphia district, has been trans- 
ferred back to Baltimore. Wade F. Hall, 
who had been handling the New Jersey 
district until August 1, has taken over 
the Pennsylvania district. 


HEADS WHOLESALER GROUP 


Chase McClure, of McClure - Harper 
Co., Winchester, Ky., has been elected 


_president of the recently-organized Ken- 


tucky Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 
Other officers named are S. H. Powell, 
Powell-Hackney Grocery Co., Hazard, 
first vice president; James A. Sorrell, 
Bryan-Hunt Co., Lexington, second vice 
president; and I. L. Pearce, Winchester, 
recording secretary. 


SIMMONS FIRE 


The factory of Roy L. Simmons at 
Trappe Landing near Trappe, Maryland, 
was completely destroyed by fire be- 
lieved to have started in the boiler room 
on Saturday, August 10. The plant was 
previously owned by J. Roland Stewart 
and was operated for the first time by 
Mr. Simmons in 1945. 


H. P. TULL DEAD 


Harding P. Tull, founder of H. P. Tull 
& Company, tomato canners, with office 
at Marion, Maryland and factory at 
Kingston, Maryland, died on Saturday, 
August 17. Mr. Tull, who was 63 years 
old had been an active leader in the 
Democratic Party in the lower Eastern 
Shore of Maryland for some 40 years. 
His political career began when he was 
21 years old as a sheriff. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and son, Harding P., 
Jr. of Crisfield, who actively manages 
the canning business. 
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WATCH RATION ACCOUNTS 


An order issued by OPA instructs dis- 
trict offices to close ration bank accounts 
of wholesalers, retailers and chains who 
overdraw their ration bank accounts. 
The order provides that the accounts 
shall be closed if the first overdraft is 
not covered within 15 days after receipt 
of the district office notice. The second 
offense will cause the account to be closed 
automatically without further notice 
and remain closed for the duration of 
sugar rationing. The action was taken 
because some wholesalers and retailers 
have abused their ration banking priv- 
ileges and caused a condition which will 
not be tolerated. 


NEW TEXAS PLANT 


Dorman Foods, Ine., Tyler, Texas, 
will open a canning plant at Lubbock, 
Texas this fall for the packing of black 
eyed peas. Later, lima beans, asparagus 
and sweet potatoes will be added. 


EXPANDING 


As part of its $250,000 expansion pro- 
gram, the Lincoln (Calif.) Packing Com- 
pany is adding a new cold storage build- 
ing for the storage of fruits for canning. 
The company expects to pack 750,000 
cases this season. 


Pictured above is the new post-war 
soup kitchen, “The Americana Model,” 
now ready for marketing to the hotel 
and restaurant trade by H. J. Heinz 
Company. Making soup available at all 
hours and eliminating the need for costly 
left-overs, the soup kitchen, which is only 
8 inches deep, 20 inches wide and 29 
inches high, offers continuous service 
with a minimum of inconvenience and 
maximum speed—and it sells Heinz 
soups. 
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NO SUGAR FOR MILK 

No new applications for sugar to pro- 
duce bulk sweetened condensed milk will 
be accepted, the OPA said August 27. 
At the same time, OPA announced that 
a new program will shortly be placed in 
operation to restrict the amount of sugar 
that established users of sugar may ob- 
tain for that purpose during the fourth 
quarter of this year. 

The change of policy is necessary to 
conserve still scarce sugar supplies and 
to provide for more equitable distribution 
of sugar to all types of users, OPA said. 
Producers of bulk sweetened condensed 
milk receive sugar on a “provisional 
allowance” basis—an allowance of sugar 
for each specified unit of product they 
produce. 


PACKAGING MACHINERY 
MANUFACTURERS TO MEET 
The Packaging Machinery Manufac- 

turers Institute will hold its 14th annual 
meeting September 29 to October 1 at 
the Shawnee Country Club, Shawnee-on- 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, according to an- 
nouncement of President Frank B. Fair- 
banks, who is President of the Horix 
Manufacturing Company of Pittsburgh. 
The meeting will be attended by execu- 
tives of packaging machinery companies 
which are members of the Institute. 
George W. von Hofe, President of the 
New Jersey Machine Corporation, Hobo- 
ken, New Jersey, is in charge of the 
program and arrangements, assisted by 
John P. Corley, Vice-President of Miller 
Wrapping & Sealing Machine Company, 
Chicago. Oscar W. Wikstrom, President 
of the U. S. Automatic Box Machine 
Company of Boston, is in charge of the 
Sports Committee. 


CANNED POULTRY 


The quantity of poultry canned or used 
in canning during July totaled 8,314,000 
pounds compared with 7,764,000 pounds 
in July, 1945, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics reports. Production in July 
this year consisted of 7,782,000 pounds 
of chicken and 523,000 pounds of turkey. 


FROZEN FOOD INSTITUTE 
TO MEET 


The Sixth Annual Convention of the 
Frozen Food Institute, Inc. will be held 
in Boston, March 31st through April 4th, 
1947, George S. Wallace, President of the 
Frozen Food Institute, Inc., has an- 
nounced. 


The Convention’s program includes a 
comprehensive Educational Congress, 
which will be held at The Copley-Plaza 
Hotel, Convention Headquarters, and the 
annual frozen food equipment and trade 
show to be staged in Horticultural Hall. 

Such matters as legislation, standard- 
ization, proper labelling, engineering 
and processing advancement, transporta- 
tion, and trade ethics, as they pertain to 
the frozen food industry, will be im- 
portant parts of the program agenda. 
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MILLEVILLE IN CONSULTING 
WORK 

Howard P. Milleville, Research Chem- 
ical Engineer, has resigned his position 
at the Eastern Regional Research Labor- 
atory of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, to 
enter consulting work. Mr. Milleville 
is entering the new laboratories of Don- 
ald K. Tressler and Associates at North 
Compo Road, Westport, Connecticut. 

Mr. Milleville is the inventor of the 
remarkable flavor essence recovery pro- 
cess which has recently been perfected at 
the Eastern Regional Research Labora- 
tory for the recovery and concentration 
of flavors from fruit juices. The process 
and various adaptations of it have many 
applications in the food and beverage 
industries, as it produces concentrated 
pure fruit and other natural food flavors 
for the first time on a commercially prac- 
tical scale. Mr. Milleville will specialize 
in the application of new engineering 
technics for the recovery of flavors here- 
tofore lost or destroyed in the processing 
of foods. His services will now be avail- 
able to all those in the food industries. 


AIR RESEARCH 


Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. has 
revealed plans for establishment of an 
air cargo department at Washington, to 
conduct the company’s experiments in 
the development of air shipment of per- 
ishable foods. The big food chain has 
been active in cooperating with ex- 
periments in this field during the past 
few years. 


ALUMINUM PALLET 


Instead of weighing 100 pounds as does 
the average pallet, the all-aluminum pal- 
let manufactured by Reynolds Metals 
Co., Louisville, Ky., weighs only 33 
pounds. Thus it can be lifted and moved 
about with little effort. As shown here, 
operators find it exceptionally easy to 
handle. Although initial cost is higher 
than wood, its light-weight returns heavy 
savings in freight cost. It has a conser- 
vative service life of 20 years. 
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WEST COAST NOTES 


EXPANDING—The Tea Garden Products 
Company, of San Francisco, Calif., spe- 
cializing in the manufacture of preserve. 
has purchased the plants of R. I. Mac- 
Laughlin & Co. at Gresham and Beaver- 
ton, Ore. The California concern already 
had substantial interests in the Pacific 
Northwest. 


LONG RECORD—William H. McGinnis, 
for 20 years with the old Hunt Brothers 
Packing Co., San Francisco, Calif., has 
been made assistant sales manager of 
Hunt Foods, Inc., with headquarters at 
the general sales office, Fullerton, Calif. 
He has the longest service record in the 
sales department. 


NEW SARDINE FIRM—The Aeneas Sar- 
dine Products Co., Ine., has been organ- 
ized at Monterey, Calif., with a capital 
of 5000 shares of no stated par. Inter- 
ested in the firm are Frank E. Lucido, 
361 Lighthouse Ave., and O. and Vin- 
cent Enea. 


ANOTHER—The Five Point Engineering 
Corp. has been incorporated at Los An- 
geles with a capital of $200,000, to carry 
on a business given over to the manufac- 
ture of canning and affiliated equipment. 


STEPS UPp—A. R. Plummer, former vice- 
president and sales manager of the 
Kings County Packing Co., Ltd., Ar- 
mona, Calif., has been made president, 
succeeding the late A. E. Horlock. 


CHANGED—The plant of the Joseph 
Pearce Canning Company, Decoto, Calif., 
was taken over recently by the Camp- 
bell Products Company, San Francisco. 
Peaches and tomatoes are being handled 
this fall, following a pack of apricots. 


MOVED—The Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., 
formerly located at 142 Front St., San 
Francisco, Calif., has moved to 64 Pine 
St., an important center for the can- 
ning industry. Fred Bower is Pacific 
Coast manager. 


PLANT NEARLY READY—The_ tomato 
products section of the new plant of the 
Butler Packing. Co., Oakland, Calif., is 
nearing completion and work is already 
under way on the packing of pure», 
eatsup and chili sauce. Later in thé 
year, operations will be launched on suc 
items as chili con carne, meat balls, po: \ 
and beans, pea soup and lima _ bears 
with ham. All items are packed 
glass. 


SAFEWAY’S SALES GAIN 


Safeway Stores, Inc., reports for t) 
32 weeks ended Aug. 10 sales of $49! - 
705,527, and increase of 25.16% over t 
$392,073,683 in sales for the compa - 
able 1945 period. As of Aug. 10 t'° 
company had 2,431 stores in operatio”, 
as compared with 2,457 at the same ti 
a year ago. 
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AYARS HI-SPEED Pocket UNIVERSAL TOMAT 
CUT STRING BEAN FILLER 


For filling whole tomatoes 


JUICE 
BRINER 


Measures each can full alike without 
crushing 


Larger hopper and longer shaker. Fills 
more whole and even “il 


Large juice pan—Double valve juicer 


PLUNGER 


aetna: Soon pays for itself in labor saved over 


hand fill 


Capacity up to 180 cans per minute. 
Prices on request 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 


The Only Insurance Carrier serving 
the Canning Industry with a Record 
of having earned and paid CASH 
DIVIDENDS of 30% or more con- 
tinuously over a period of 23 years. 


509 Terminal Sales Bldg. R. A. Long Bldg. 
Portland 5, Oregon Kansas City 6, Missouri- 
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THE CONDITION CROPS 


CORN 


ARLINGTON, IND., Aug. 23—Sweet Corn: 
We can only yellow cream style. The 
prospects are for a normal average pack, 
but it will be later than average. We 
have plenty of moisture to finish the 
crop. The quality is good. 


LANCASTER, WIS., Aug. 24 — Sweet 
Corn: Better than average crop. Will 
start canning about August 28. Corn 
borer doing very little damage. 


LODI, WIs., Aug. 24—Corn: Crop is 
fair; all fields are uneven. Started can- 
ning Friday, August 23, about a week 
late. Acreage is about the same as last 
year. Help is not too plentiful; we hope 
to get by with local help only. Don’t 
know what will happen with high schools, 
colleges and universities open. 


SUSSEX, WIS., Aug. 24—Corn: We have 
just started packing and the crop looks 
like 60 per cent. Of course, a rain with- 
in the next two weeks will help, but 
since we haven’t had a rain in a month, 
and none is predicted, we are not too 
optimistic about this. We had only one 
good soaker since May. This area is 
more or less general on these drought 
conditions, extending to within 50 miles 
into Northern Illinois and up as far as 
Oshkosh, Lakeshore being even a little 
worse than we are. We have some good 
fields but some that are quite poor, and 
we won’t know just what the story is 
for another few days, but it looks like 
about a 60 per cent crop. 


OTHER ITEMS 


KNIGHTSTOWN, IND., Aug. 24—Toma- 
toes: Some blight, not yet serious. 
Weather too cold and wet, but can still 
have normal crop if weather is favorable. 


ROYAL CENTER, IND., Aug. 26—Toma- 
toes: 356 acres; 5 to 6 tons, about normal. 
We are having extremely cool weather 
at present, which is retarding the ripen- 
ing of the fruit but with good weather 
during September think we will have a 
normal pack. 


NORTH SEDGWICK, MAINE, Aug. 28— 
Blueberries: Acreage fair. We are al- 
most finished packing; pack is 60 per 
cent of normal. 


MAURERTOWN, VA., Aug. 27—Tomatoes: 
Blight will cut crop to about 20 per cent 
of normal. 

Apples: Very large crop and quality is 
good. 

Peaches: Crop will be finished this 
week; very large crop and quality ex- 
ceptionally good. 


PORT ROYAL, VA., Aug. 22—Tomatoes: 


Blight very bad; crop may average 50 
per cent. 
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STANLEY, VA., Aug. 29 — Tomatoes: 

Acreage is 80 per cent of last year. 
Blight is very bad and we do not think 
we will have more than 45 per cent of 
a crop. Tomatoes are late this season 
and we are just beginning to pack; run- 
ning only part of day, two or three times 
a week. 


NEW HOLSTEIN, WIS., Aug. 21—Lima 
Beans: Crop about 50 per cent of normal. 
Will be late in starting pack, about Sep- 
tember 10 to 15. Considerable acreage 
lost because of poor stands and weeds. 
Yields will be low. 


SUSSEX, WIS., Aug. 24—Beets: Quite 
good. The weather kept them small so 
that we could get them in a small stage, 
which is what we want. There are 
enough beets on the open market so we 
can purchase some to mix in to keep 
the factory running full force. If nothing 
happens we should get a normal crop of 
fine beets. 

Carrots: Should have some nice car- 
rots this year, although they are not 
making the growth they should. They 
will be below average in size but a good 
rain would fix this situation. 


APHIDS ATTACK NEW YORK 
TOMATOES 


Growers of cannery tomatoes in New 
York State are having more than their 
share of troubles this season, what with 
early and severe outbreaks of blight in 
many fields and now with invasions of 
tomato plantings in western New York 
by the common pink and green potato 
aphid. 

“The aphid which is now so prevalent 
in many tomato fields in western New 
York is not a new pest, but an old 
offender which has been recognized as a 
major insect pest of tomatoes in south- 
eastern New York, on Long Island, and 
in New Jersey for a great many years,” 
says Dr. Hugh Glasgow, entomologist at 
the Experiment Station at Geneva, who 
adds, “This, however, is the first really 
severe outbreak of the pest thus far 
experienced in western New York.” 

A potential threat to New York’s 32,- 
000 acres of tomatoes grown for process- 
ing, the outbreak in western New York 
centers in Chautauqua County and ex- 
tends into Erie, Niagara, Orleans, Liv- 
ingston, Monroe, Wayne, and Ontario 
counties in diminishing numbers, states 
Doctor Glasgow, who believes that the 
outbreak has now reached its peak and 
will gradually subside. “Like many other 
insects of this type, the tomato aphid 
fluctuates widely in numbers from year 
to year,” he says. “The experience this 
season is no reason for assuming that 
the pest will be destructive in 1947, in 


fact the chances are that it will not be, 
The wise grower, however, will be on his 
guard and will be prepared to cope with 
a possible outbreak next season if it 
should develop.” 

Standard control procedures for toma- 
to aphids include the use of a 4 per cent 
nicotine dust applied at the rate of 50 
pounds to the acre, or a spray based on 
nicotine sulfate at the rate of 250 to 300 
gallons to the acre. Other materials that 
have shown promise are a 3 to 5 per cent 
rotenone extract used at the rate of 1 
quart to 100 gallons of water or one of 
the standard 25 to 30 per cent DDT emul- 
sions used at the same rate. DDT and 
rotenone dusts may also have a place 
in the control program. 


FRUIT UTILIZATION 

For the 1945 non-citrus commercial 
fruit season USDA finds the following 
percentages of utilization as made direct 
from growers, ignoring final consumer 
use in home preservation; Apples, 65 mil- 
lion bushels sold, 72 per cent fresh sales, 
28 per cent canned, dried, frozen or 
juiced; Peaches, 73.5 million bushels 
sold, 62 per cent fresh, 26 per cent can- 
ned, 2 per cent otherwise; Pears, 30.5 
million bushels sold, 64 per cent fresh, 
31 per cent canned, 5 per cent dried and 
otherwise processed; Grapes, 2.7 million 
tons sold, 45 per cent wine or juice, 35 
per cent dried, 18 per cent fresh, 2 per 
cent canned; Cherries, 136,700 tons sold, 
36 per cent fresh, 34 per cent canned, 
17 per cent brined, 13 per cent frozen; 
Apricots, 189,950, 35 per cent canned, 
23 per cent fresh, 18 per cent frozen, 20 
per cent dried. 


REHABILITATION OF BRITISH 
MALAYA’S PINEAPPLE 
INDUSTRY 


The Department of Commerce reports 
that plans are under way for the re- 
habilitation of the British Malayan pine- 
apple industry. The Central Board of 
Pineapple Packers requested a loan of 
$1,500,000 for the cultivation of 10,000 
acres of new land and $75,000 to enable 
canners to put their factories in order. 
The 10,000 acres are reported to be set 
aside in Johore. 


Reports estimated the loan as repre- 
senting 50 per cent of the amour the 
Board considered necessary to revive the 
industry in which the Agriculture! De- 
partment of Malaya was also said to be 
interested. 


RETIRES 


B. F. Barrow, senior partner 1: the 
wholesale grocery firm of Barrow Penn 
& Co., Roanoke, Va., has sold his nter- 
est in the business to the estate «{ the 
late Ernest G. Penn, and has *etired 
from the business. The comps }§ 
being incorporated, with Willian L. 
Penn, son of the original partner, 4% 
president. 
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THE 


UNIVERSAL CAN WASHER FOR CANS 
OF ALMOST ALL SIZES 


Just because dirt cannot be seen doesn’t mean 
it isn't there—to help spoil flavor and lose 
customers for the brand in the unclean can! 
This washer really WASHES—gets BOTH kinds 
| of dirt, in EVERY can. It washes with steam and 
water, either hot or cold. Cans are washed 
INVERTED, so that all the dirt drops out. Cans 
cannot jam or crush—cannot be stopped by % 
water or steam pressure on can bottoms—and 
no can may pass through without thorough 
| washing. The Universal Washer is totally en- 
closed—no dripping on employees. Drives from 
any position, and a conveniently-located chain 
controls steam and water. Use the Universal 


and be SURE! 
WRITE for FMC Catalog showing most complete 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION © Hoopeston, Illinois ° corn, beans, peas, tomatoes, fruits, ete. 


Universal Can Washer 
for Cans of 2” to 414” dia. 
and 2” to 714” height. 


IDEAL VINER 


FEEDER 


DISTRIBUTOR 


3 


. « The Feeder That Saves Peas ‘ Quality 
. » « Decreases Breakage .. . Increases Capacity of Viner 


No viner can do satisfactory work when its beaters are Hamachek Ideal Viner Feeders with distributors are the 


obliged to work on heavy mats or bunches of vines. only feeders that thoroughly separate the vines. The sav- 
ings effected over the use of any other viner feeder, are so 


Separation of the vines by the feeder is, therefore, essen- large that it is not unusual to hear pea packers say that the 
tial to best results. Ideal Viner Feeders more than save their cost each season. 


FRANK HAMACHEK MACHINE co. 


ners, Viner Feeders, Ensilage Distributors and Chain 


KEWAUNEE, WISCONSIN 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Tomato Crop Seriously Threatened—Unless 

We Get a Good Long Spell of Hot, Dry 

Weather, the Crop May Be Ruined—Corn 

Too—Labor Causing Some Little Trouble— 
Some Prices Heard 


WORRIED—Unless we get a long hot, 
dry spell—and it will take pretty near 
if not a full month—the tomato crop will 
fold up and the canning of that im- 
portant commodity will end in a few 
days. This is not market “dope” for 
the canned tomato market needs no 
needle to prime it up—it is almost out 
of reach right now, and not just here 
but even in Arkansas, and other nor- 
mally heavy tomato canning regions. 
There has been, and there is, entirely 
too much cool, damp or rainy weather, 
and aside from the crop injury, normal 
from such conditions, the blight is play- 
ing havoc in many of the heavy tomato 
regions. The salient point of this week’s 
canned foods review is that no one is 
selling canned tomatoes, right here in 
what ought to be the very busy time of 
tomato canning. 

There are all sorts of rumors going 
around: canners paying 75c to $1. per 
basket for tomatoes in an effort to keep 
going, but most canners and growers 
are worried over the crop outlook. 

Try to make anyone put a going price 
on canned tomatoes, and the answer 
comes that no one is packing any stan- 
dards, and Ex. Stds. are quoted in the 
Ozarks at $1.75 for 2s; over on the 
’*Shore at $1.46 to $1.53 (dependent upon 
the prices the canner received in 1941), 
and you are told that if anyone packed 
any standards they would probably want 
about $1.36 per doz. for 2s. 

It is not hard to find those who pre- 
dict that the tomato crop will end quickly 
unless we get that hot dry spell, and 
over a long period. That would serve 
to check the blight also, and it is devoutly 
hoped that such will set in with the 
beginning of September. It would not 
be unusual if such weather were had in 
those early days of the new month. All 
over the country “pleasantly cool” 
weather is reported, but that is not to- 
mato weather. 

You have the Crop Reports and you 
will note that they present a mixture of 
good and bad: prospects for but 50% 
yield and pack, and reports of the best 
tomato crop condition in years. Pretty 
hard to kill the “festive tomato” and 
let’s hope that it will show such a life 
now when it is so badly needed. 

All the trouble is not centered upon 
tomatoes. The corn crop is having its 
troubles, as you can imagine when we 
are warned that deliveries will almost 
certainly be pro-rated. Corn, too, has 
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missed that heat, and the beetles have 
been the worst in years. In fact, can- 
ning crops, from peas with the infesta- 
tions of aphids, to the tomato worm in 
the tomato crop, and now beetles in the 
corn, are threatening as they have not 
within the memory of some old men. 
There may be time yet if good old 
Dame Nature will get into a more hope- 
ful, and helpful, mood, but it is hard 
lines on the canners who can only hold 
their help through steady employment, 
and whose profits invariably depend upon 
steady runs once the season has opened. 


THE MARKET—It is particularly hard 
lines when you have a begging market 
for every can that could be produced, 
to have the crop failures now on hand. 
The new price regulations, which put 
the market back to ’41 prices, plus the 
subsidy, and plus the added labor costs, 
with added normal profits, could have 
been worked out, but not as generously 
as the canners hoped for, and as the 
food needs of the world dictate. 

As for labor, most canners seem to 
be getting along, and say that they hope 
to get all needed from nearby localities 
or home towns. Interest centers in the 
California inter- Union struggle — old 
labor difficulties. The Labor Board 
ordered an election to be held there to 
decide which of the two leading Unions, 
AFL or CIO, was to be chosen as repre- 
senting the canning industry of that 
State. The former has long been strong 
in the industry, and working measures 
with it seem to have been very satis- 
factory, but the CIO decided to break 
up the marriage, and now the battle is 
on. The old arrangement will undoubt- 
edly be decided upon, but it is not likely 
that either side will be allowed to rest 
easy with its victory. Meantime, what 
of the interests of the canners who fur- 
nish the jobs, over which the Unions 
fight? There must be better arrange- 
ment than has existed up to now. The 
welfare of the canning industry, and the 
food of the entire population, are at 
stake, and such inter-Union squabbles 
as this ought not to be allowed to stop 
production. Labor’s aim is to get con- 
trol not only of all industry but of the 
country itself, and as in the many times 
in the past, they will undo all the ad- 
vancement they have made by trying to 
hogg-it. 

And all the labor trouble is not in 
California by long odds. The Campbell 
squabble has been settled, but there are 
other canning regions where labor is 
interfering with the production, and the 
wonder is that the consuming public does 
not get up in arms, and demand an end 
to it. 

As if adverse crop conditions were not 
enough, we have to have labor troubles, 
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and when the canned foods that are 
produced at such troubles and expense 
are offered in the retail stores at the 
prices compelled by the high costs, people 
will say that the canners are trying to 
rob them. The very strikers themselves 
will be among these complainants. 

Too much business; too much money; 
too much leisure—but who would want 
to change that? 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Pricing Actions Hold Industry’s Interest—- 

Buyers Booking Top Grades — Awaiting 

Effect of 14c Tomato Increase—Pea Decon- 

trol Expected—Sardine Price Increase Starts 

Stocks Moving—Improved Tuna Movement 

Expected at Higher Ceilings—Record Apri- 
cot Pack in Offing 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, August 30, 1946. 


THE SITUATION—OPA price adjustment 
and decontrol moves continue to hold the 
industry spotlight this week. Price 
ceilings have been upped on sardines, 
following an earlier ceiling increase on 
tuna, and the canned tomato price ceil- 
ing has also come in for an increase of 
14c per dozen this week. In addition, 
canned soups were removed from price 
control during the period, and exemption 
from ceiling regulation, was also granted 
on canned baby foods. Pending expected 
moves which are being awaited with a 
great deal of interest include an advance 
in the salmon ceiling structure, and de- 
control on a number of additional items, 
including peas and apricots. 


THE OUTLOOK—With prices for major 
canned foods being readjusted in a more 
realistic manner, distributors are con- 
tinuing to book against anticipated ie- 
quirements of top grades of vegetables, 
fruits, and fish wherever offerings are 
encountered. Less emphasis is looked for 
in the case of standard lines, particular'y 
where price decontrol at an early date is 
looked for, distributors holding the belief 
that competitive selling by canners n 
such event may carry the market bel: w 
the current ceiling basis. 


TOMATOES — Highlighting the wee!’s 
developments, of course, was announ: @- 
ment by OPA on Aug. 27 that proces: \r 
ceilings on all canned tomatoes would Je 
increased by 14c per dozen on No. 2 tis, 
effective immediately. The trade here is 
awaiting canner reaction to this mo’e, 
with the hope that the increase my 
prove sufficiently attractive to indu’e 
canners to pack up to capacity duri g 
the remainder of the season. While i0- 
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MORRAL DOUBLE CORN HUSKER 
With Steel Husking Rolls 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER 
for Whole Grain or Cream Style Corn 


The fastest and easiest adjusted 
machines manufactured 
Write for Catalogue and further particulars 


MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 


Patented 


FOR RENT or SALE 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT 


for housing extra labor 


COTS +« DOUBLE-DECK BUNKS 
MATTRESSES BLANKETS LINENS 


INTERSTATE BEDDING COMPANY 


Phone: Chesapeake 4660 
1234 W. Kinzie Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BALTIMORE, 
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INDIANA PADDLE FINISHERS 


First Choice 
because First in 
performance 


® Finishes tomato puree, catsup, apple 
butter and pumpkin to products of fine texture and velvety 
smoothness. Combination of rapidly revolving metal paddles 
and screen perforated around its entire circumference gives great 
volume. Constructed for smooth. efficient, and continuous oper- 
ation against maximum load with low power consumption. Two 
halves of screen clamp into hook-type frame with adjustable 
locks, making screen changes rapid, and thorough cleaning easy. 


One of the Complete Line of Langsenkamp Production Units 
for Tomato, Pumpkin and Other Fruit and Vegetable Products. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 
“Efficiency in the Canning Plant™ 


227-235 E. South St., INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 


Large capacity wholly 
dependable, comple- 
tely sanitary. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


West Coast 
KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO. 
206 First St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Oregon and Washington 
FOOD INDUSTRIES ENG. & EQUIP. CO., 
1412 N. W. 14th Ave., Portland, Ore. 
Mountain States 
THE HORSLEY COMPANY 
Box 301, Ogden, Utah 
Northeastern States 


LANGSENKAMP 


BOUTELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
TOM McLAY 


P. O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 
Canada 
CANNERS MACHINERY, LTD. 
Simcoe, Ontario, Canada 


Get Higher Quality & Greater Yield 


THE MIDGET HULLER 


When you use the Midget in your field work you 
know in advance just how your Peas are develop- 
ing and when to cut them, to give you your pack 
exactly as you wantit. There is no guess work 
when you use the Midget. Pods are pulled 
off the vines and hulled in the Midget to de- 
finitely determine the right cutting time. It pays 
big dividends. 
Write for full particulars, plans for walking 
fields, etc. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 


“The Original Grader House” 
BALTIMORE 30, MARYLAND 
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matoes are beginning to appear in a 
small way on retailers’ shelves, they are 
quickly snapped up by consumers, and 
there is still a very big hole in the 
supply pile to be plugged up. 


PEAS—In evident anticipation of de- 
control later on in the year, pea can- 
ners continue to refrain from offering 
fancy peas, and thus the volume of spot 
trading is confined largely to standards 
and extra standards. Demand tended 
to slacken somewhat during the week. 
Distributors here are reportedly covered 
on nearby requirements, and are of the 
belief that it will be wise to defer addi- 
tional purchasing of standards until later 
on, when such purchases may prove a 
potent weapon in inducing some canners 
to let loose of fancies, in combination 
with the lower grades. 


OTHER VEGETABLES—Reports on the po- 
tential supply of fancy green and wax 
beans for the current season are none 
too encouraging, and buyers are seeking 
to pick up goods wherever available. 
Meanwhile, there is a moderate inquiry 
for standards, with more active call for 
extra standards ... The corn situation 
has been without important change dur- 
ing the week. 


SARDINES—A blanket advance of $1.20 
per case in Maine sardine ceilings was 
authorized by OPA during the week. 
While many canners had contended that 
a jump of $1.50 to $2.00 per case would 
be needed to offset higher packing costs 
this season, the $1.20 increase is ex- 
pected to prove sufficient to encourage 
canners to pack to capacity, for the 
moment at least. More important for 
the distributing trades, canners are now 
releasing goods which have been held 
in their warehouses in anticipation of the 
upward ceiling revision, and more goods 
are now flowing into distributing chan- 
nels. 


TUNA—Higher ceilings authorized on 
tuna by OPA have resulted in an in- 
creased trading tempo this week, and 
buyers are hopeful that the flow of tuna 
from Coast packing plants will show a 
substantial improvement. While the run 
of fish has fallen off in the Northwest, 
reports from Southern California con- 
tinue to note peak catches and corres- 
ponding increases in the canned pack. 
There is an active demand for tuna cur- 
rently, and with salmon supplies short 
for another year, it is not expected that 
canners will have any difficulty in clear- 
ing this season’s tuna pack at full prices. 


SALMON—Notwithstanding recent im- 
provement in Alaska canning operations, 
a definitely short pack seems assured. 
Canners are not making any commit- 
ments, pending OPA action on their ap- 
plications for higher maximum selling 
prices. Reports from British Columbia 
during the week, indicating a record low 
salmon pack in BC, are expected to mili- 
tate against any cut in salmon set-asides 
in this country for the 1946 season, Brit- 
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ain being in the market for large quan- 
tities of top grades. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—The current sea- 
son’s apricot pack, which is expected to 
show a record high when final figures 
are in, is running largely to the lower 
grades, and demand has eased off some- 
what. Many buyers are of the belief 
that in the event ’cots are decontrolled, 
the market may witness some price con- 
cessions on standards later on in the 
year ... The trade is looking for good 
deliveries of peaches this season, and 
while the supply of fancies in heavy 
syrup may not come up to earlier expec- 
tations, the over-all supply position is 
expected to be favorable . . . Currently, 
buyers are seeking to get additional con- 
firmations on cherries and pears... 
The movement of new pack Hawaiian 
pineapple and juices is picking up, and 
it is expected that the more favorable 
supply position will improve the aggre- 
gate canned fruit volume of the trade 
... OPA this week, in explaining why 
dried apples were the single exception 
in the recent decontrol move on dried 
fruits, makes the point that ceilings were 
continued on this fruit to insure can- 
ners an equitable opportunity for obtain- 
ing apples for this season’s pack. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Warehouse Space Forcing Out Goods—Ask- 
ing For 
Asked—Labor Election—No Effect on This 
Season’s Operations — Peach Prices An- 
nounced—‘‘Slightly Sweetened Water’’ In- 
stead of Syrup—Apricot Ceiling Too Low— 
Busy On Tomatoes—Shrimp Prices Here— 
Tuna Receipts Off—Labor Troubles On— 
All Canned Salmon Shows Falling Off 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, August 30, 1946. 


WORKING ON PRICES—Canners have 
been very busy during the past week 
working out prices on new pack fruits, 
but not many have come out with lists. 
These will not be withheld long, how- 
ever, as warehouse space is at a premium 
and wholesalers who have goods in their 
warehouses stored under the Bailee plan 
are clamoring for prices in order that 
they may commence serving the retail 
trade whose stocks have become very 
low, in many cases. 


VOLUNTARY SET ASIDES — California 
canners have received a request from 
the Quartermaster Supply Officer at San 
Francisco asking whether or not they 
will be willing to make a voluntary set- 
aside on a number of items in canned 
fruits and vegetables. Some of the 
wanted items are listed, along with the 
suggested percentages, and others will 
be named later. The items in the orig- 
inal list, along with percentages, include 
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Voluntary Set-Asides—Amounts . 


pears, 13 per cent; figs, 8 per cent; fruit © 


cocktail, 34% per cent; tomatoes, 4 per 


cent; tomato puree, 2 per cent; tomato — 
catsup, 3 per cent; tomato paste, 2 per | 


cent, and snap beans, 6 per cent. 


LABOR ELECTION—More than 50,000 can. 


nery workers are being polled this week 
in 77 California canneries to determine 


whether the CIO or the AFL shall be © 


certified by the National Labor Rela. 


tions Board as bargaining agent. Of i 
the 77 canneries to be voted, about 60 | 
are affiliated with the California Pro. | ~ 


cessors & Growers, Inc. The others are 
independents. Charges are being made 
in advance by both sides that no matter 
what happens the result will probably 
be disputed. The CIO is criticising the 
American Broadcasting Company for re- 
fusing to permit a union executive to 
make a speech over the radio, while the 
AFL complains that right up to the 
eve of the election the NLRB continued 
to file suits directing canneries to with- 
draw recognition of the AFL cannery 
union. It is not believed that this sea- 
son’s operations will be affected by the 
election, no matter which way it turns, 
but a battle seems in sight for 1947. 


PEACHES—Prices on cling peaches of 
the new pack have been put out by some 
interests, with the following representing 
about the average: No. 2% halves, choice 
in heavy syrup, $2.41; choice in light 
syrup, $2.32; standards in light syrup, 
$2.21, and standards in slightly sweet- 
ened water, $2.15. No. 2% sliced, fancy 
in heavy syrup, $2.61; choice in heavy 
syrup, $2.48; choice in light syrup, $2.39; 
standard in light syrup, $2.27; standard 
in s.s.w., $2.21; seconds, $2.09, and choice 
in s.s.w., $2.28. No. 10s are offered at 
$7.98 for choice in water, $7.64 for stan- 
dards in water and regular water and 
pie grades at $6.54 and $6.42, respec- 
tively. The peach pack is coming along 
in a satisfactory manner, with the lack 
of sugar curtailing the output some- 
what. An innovation is the pack being 
made in slightly sweetened water, with 
this item being offered in choice grade 
by some canners under their featured 
brands. 


APRICOTS—Some canners of apricots 
are withholding the naming of prices 
on this item until after the first of 
September, hopeful that ceilings w:!1 be 
removed. They contend that they will 
lose money if compelled to make use 
of the price formula that has been pre- 
sented. The demand for apricots is such 
that the pack, huge as it proved «> be, 
has already been almost completely sold 
out. 


TOMATOES—Tomato packing is i full 
swing and a feature promises to be the 
quantity of puree in five-gallon cor ‘ain- 
ers. The output of this item is al: cady 
proving a headache for some car .ers. 
Packing cases are not coming through 
on schedule and since this contair-r is 
difficult to stack uncased, warehousing 
is presenting a problem. Whole pveled 
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tomatces are the item on which buying 
intere:: is largely centered and there 
seems 10 likelihood that the demand for 
this can be met in full. Not a few 
tomatc canners are devoting their atten- 
tion exclusively to the production of to- 
mato products. 


risti—Gulf-pack shrimps are being 
offered in this market at $4.00 for 
broken, $4.50 for small, $4.75 for medium, 
$5.50 for large and $6.00 for jumbo, 
prices being f.o.b. Biloxi. There seems 
to be no rush to place business at these 
prices. 

The canned fish situation on the Paci- 
fie Coast is searcely as promising as it 
was even a week ago. Until recently it 
seemed that the stage might be set for 
a record pack of tuna, but catches have 
been falling off and on top of this four 
major canneries at San Diego have been 
closed in a wage dispute. The dispute 
arose over a 25 per cent raise sought 
by cannery workers, but fishermen are 
members of the same union and are thus 
affected by its actions. The largest tuna 
catch of the season is reported from 
Astoria, Ore., but this amounted to but 
25,000 pounds. 


The salmon canning season in Alaska 
is coming to a close, having already end- 
ed in some districts, with others to con- 
tinue a few weeks. As of August 17 the 
pack for the Territory amounted to but 
2,659,691 cases, with every variety show- 
ing a falling off from last year’s figures 
to a corresponding date. Some canners 
are advising their trade that no an- 
nouncement of allotments will be made 
until after the close of the season and 
delivery of the pack to distributing points 
in the States. The salmon fishing sea- 
son on the Columbia River is described 
by fishermen at Astoria, Ore., as being 
the worst since the establishment of the 
industry in 1867. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Biloxi “hrimpers Strike Settled—Meet Union 
Demar ':—Shrimp Production Up—Crabbers 
Take To Shrimping 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., August 28, 1946. 


STL’ SETTLED—The following article 
appeared in the Mobile Register of Aug- 
ust 2 946: 


“Bi (Special) —Settlement of the 


16-ds old price dispute between Missis- 
sippi oast seafood packers and a fish- 
erme: union representing 2500 shrimp- 
ers v 5 announced Tuesday by Oswald 
Chat! , president of the Gulf Coast 


Oyste. \en’s and Shrimpers’ Association. 

“*"" hundred Biloxi fishing boats are 
beine ed now,’ the union leaders said. 
The | ts and crews have been idle since 
Mond ., August 12, when the shrimping 
seaso. opened. 


THE © \NNING TRADE 


“UNION WINS—Agreement was reached 
on the basis of the union’s original de- 
mands, Chatham declared. The demands 
were a price scale of $30, $40 and $45 
a 210 pound barrel, with the packers to 


’ furnish the ice. 


“Reginald H. Sewell, spokesman for 
the 19 packers represented by the Biloxi 
Seafood Shippers’ Association, said the 
shrimp buyers had yielded to the union’s 
demands ‘on a trial basis.’ He declined 
further comment. 

“Chatham said the high cost of living 
was the reason for the strike. 

“He added “neither side—packers nor 
fishermen lost any money to speak of 
“because the shrimp so far have been 
small and not plentiful. 

“First break in the shrimpers-packers 
deadlock occurred when Anticich Can- 
ning Co., notified the shrimpers associa- 
tion they would pay union price scales. 
The 19 plants of the Biloxi Seafood 
Shippers’ Association then accepted the 
same conditions. 

“His announcement did not disclose the 
status of the shrimping industry in Pas- 
cagoula where canneries had accepted 
union price scales, but later closed down 
with an explanation they could not make 
a profit.” 


LOUISIANA LIMITS—The opinion pre- 
pared by second Asst. Atty. Gen. of 
Louisiana, Robert S. Reid, and just an- 


nounced appears to give the Bayou La 
Batre, Ala. and Mobile, Ala. mullet and 
beach-fish fishermen the “Go-ahead” sig- 
nal to fish in certain waters of Louisi- 
ana. 

According to the opinion of the Asst. 
Atty. Genl., it seems that Chandeleur 
Island is not barred to non-resident com- 
mercial fishermen and if such is the case, 
it is mighty good news to Alabama fish- 
ermen who for years and years have been 
making regular trips to Chandeleur Is- 
lands for their catches. 


SHRIMP—There was an increase of 
4,421 barrels of shrimp in this section 
last week over the previous one, as 12,849 
barrels were produced last week and 
8,426 barrels the previous one. 

Louisiana produced 11,525 barrels last 
week; Alabama produced 994 barrels; 
Biloxi, Miss. 327 barrels and Galveston, 
Texas 3 barrels. 

Louisiana is the only area in this sec- 
tion reporting canning shrimp last week 
and the previous week. Louisiana re- 
ported that the canneries there had re- 
ceived 5,168 barrels of shrimp last week 
and 3,434 barrels the previous week, 
which shows an increase of 1,734 more 
barrels canned last week than the pre- 
vious one. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Alabama operating under the Sea- 
food Inspection Service of the U. S. Food 
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_ La Porte Flexible Steel Conveyor Belting car- 
ries your products through every phase of 
processing - from bin to shipper. Its strong, 
resiliant steel mesh construction withstands 
the impact of loading . . . maintains per- 
fectly flat surface, without stretching, weav- 
ing, slipping or jumping . . . allows free 
circulation of air and liquids around pro- 
— ducts in process. It is not affected by steam, 
acids or extreme temperatures and needs no 
special dressing to assure efficiency. 

Use La Porte Conveyor Belting all along the line - it 
‘ — is available in any length and almost any width, 
\ _ | Ask your Supplier TODAY. 


LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. 


LA PORTE, INDIANA 
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and Drug Administration reported that 
15,584 standard cases of shrimp had 
been packed for the first seven weeks 
of this season. 

Shrimp production for this section dur- 
ing the week was as follows: 


FLORIDA—St. Augustine 9,100 Ilbs., 
Mayport 26,300 lbs., Fernandine 16,100. 


GEORGIA—St. Marys 8,000 lbs., Bruns- 
wick 51,900 lbs., Darien & Valena 66,800 
lbs., Thunderbolt 48,600 lbs. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Beaufort 7,200 Ibs., 
Georgetown 10,800 lbs. 


NORTH CAROLINA—Southport 2,100 lbs. 


HARD CRABS—The production of hard 
crabs in Louisiana took a 62,169 pound 
drop last week over the previous week, 
as 128,002 pounds were produced last 
week and 190,171 pounds the previous 
week. One of the reasons for this de- 
crease is that a good many of the crab- 
bers have knocked off crabbing and are 
going shrimping. 


NEW “SOUTHLAND” PEACH 
DEVELOPED BY USDA 


Southland, third new yellow peach to 
be introduced commercially through the 
Department of Agriculture’s breeding 
program to develop superior freestone 
peaches for the Southeast, is being 
offered for propagation by nurserymen. 
Most extensive commercial orchard adap- 
tation of this variety will be in Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Georgia, the Carolinas, 
Texas and Tennessee. The Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural 
Engineering has no trees of Southland 
for distribution, but budwood used to 
bud young seedling trees grown from 
seeds in nurseries may be obtained from 
Dr. J. H. Weinberger, U. S. Horticul- 
tural Field Laboratory, Ft. Valley, Ga. 


While the new Southland variety rip- 
ens with the white-fleshed Hiley variety 
about 16 days ahead of Elberta peach, 
the Bureau’s other two newly introduced 
commercial varieties for the Southeast— 
Dixigem and Dixired—are early yellow 
fleshed kinds fitted for the early season 
market, now largely dominated by white 
clingstone varieties. Both Dixired and 
Dixigem also were developed at Belts- 
ville, Md. and Ft. Valley, Ga., and car- 
load shipments of limited number have 
been sold from these two varieties this 
year. While there are now more than 
4,000 recognized varieties of peaches 
grown, only a few of these are of com- 
mercial importance. Most of the lat- 
ter will soon be superseded by new and 
better ones, the Bureau specialists say. 


Southland is a seedling selected from 
self-pollinated Haleshaven, and is there- 
fore not a cross. Haleshaven itself is a 
standard commercial freestone peach de- 
veloped at Michigan Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station as a cross between J. H. 
Hale and Southhaven. From this be- 
ginning seeds were grown at Beltsville, 
Md. Agricultural Research Center and 
forwarded to Ft. Valley, Ga. for further 
propagation and testing. Preliminary 
observations are finished and the second 
step in its introduction is now under 
way. With ordinary procedure, trees of 
Southland variety should be ready for 
commercial distribution within at least 
two years. 

It already has been tested in Georgia, 
Mississippi and Louisiana and its rec- 
ommended place in peach culture is as a 
shipping variety for the South to pre- 
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cede Sullivan Elberta, a midseason vari- 
ety. The new Southland has low chill- 
ing requirements which makes it desir- 
able for planting in districts with warm 
winters. Most of the early varieties 
grown in the Southeast are white cling- 
stones of relatively poor quality. To cor- 
rect this situation, the goal is to develop 
higher quality freestone varieties, par- 
ticularly for the earlier markets. South- 
land is vigorous and productive. Flower 
bud set has been medium heavy and blos- 
soms are self-fertile. The fruit is free- 
stone, medium to large, round with a 
light pubescence. It is attractively col- 
ored, with a light-red blush covering 
about half its surface at the shipping- 
ripe stage. The flesh is firm and yellow, 
slow to soften, medium textured and of 
good flavor. 


NO CORN YET IMMUNE TO 
CORN BORER 


Reports of the development of a corn 
said to suffer no damage from the 
European corn borer are unduly opti- 
mistic, say agronomists of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

For many years the Department has 
been attempting to develop a corn resist- 
ant to this insect, and as a result many 
different strains have been tested, and 
some have been found to suffer less in- 
jury under borer attack than others. In 
general, say the agronomists, strong- 
stalked strains are less likely to lodge 
under heavy borer infestations than 
weak-stalked strains. Since most good 
hybrids are more resistant to lodging 
than open-pollinated varieties, the hy- 
brids, as a class have suffered less 
damage than open-pollinated corn. 

Farmers in borer-infested areas will 
do best to plant high-yielding lodging- 
resistant hybrids such as would be 
recommended for their locality in the 
absence of the borer. 

Some day, say the corn breeders, hy- 
brids immune to the corn borer may be 
developed, but for the present farmers 
should grow strong-stalked hybrids and 
follow the recommended farming prac- 
tices if they wish to keep borer damage 
to a practical minimum, 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER, 29 - OCTOBER 1. 1945 
—14th Annual Meeting, Packaging Ma. 
chinery Manufacturers Institute, haw. 
nee Country Club, Shawnee-on-Delaware, 
Pa. 


OCTOBER 10-12, 1946—Fifteenth An. | 


nual Meeting, Florida Canners Associa. | 


tion, Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, 
Beach, Fla. 


OCTOBER 17-19, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Association of Food Chains, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


Daytona 


OCTOBER 25, 1946—Fall Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, 
Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


NOVEMBER 3-7, 1946—Annual Con- 
vention, Super Market Institute, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, Il. 


NOVEMBER 11-12, 1946 — Annual 
Convention, Wisconsin Canners Associa- 
tion, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 15, 1946—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 21-22, 1946 — Annual 
Meeting, Pennsylvania Canners Associa- 
tion, Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 21-22, 1946—Fall Meet- 
ing, Indiana Canners Association, Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1946—Fall Meeting, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, Iowa-Nebraska Canners Association, 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 


Iowa. 
DECEMBER 10-11, 1946 — Annual 
Meeting, Ohio Canners Association, 


Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 12, 1947—Annual Meeting, 
National Food Brokers Association, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1947—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 20-24, 1947—Annual Ex- 
hibit and Meeting, Canning Mach nery 
& Supplies Association, Atlantic ity, 
N. J. 

JANUARY 20-23, 1947—Annual “on- 
vention, National - American Wholesale 
Grocers Association, Atlantie City, ‘. J. 


FEBRUARY 6-7, 1946—Thirty-: inth 


Annual Meeting, Ozark Canners -.ss0- 
ciation, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


MARCH 3-7, 1947—Annual Co: ven- 
tion, National Association of Fr zen 
Food Packers, San Francisco, Calif 


APRIL 10-11, 1946—Spring Mec ing, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Lord Sal- 
timore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 
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The new (7th) edition o7 


COMPLETE COURSE CANNING 


AND its a beauty—In appearance-(clear print, substantial bind- 
ing) but especially in the completeness of its coverage—fruits, 
vegetables, dry packs, specialties, soups, and particularly the full 
list of meat products. 


EVERY CANNER needs this book, and will welcome it when he 
sees it; and we mean even the oldest and most experienced can- 
ners, and regardless of the fact that they may have previous 
editions of this authentic work. You will agree with this when 
you get your copy. All formulae checked up-to-date, and all of 
them there; an encyclopedia of reference. 


FOR THE BROKER AND DEALER—An education on canned foods 
and kindred articles—so needed today; i.e., the world now is inter- 
ested in canned foods as food, and the handlers must know them 
as they are. The public expects the handlers to be thus informed 
and able to explain. 


FOR THE SUPPLY MAN—that he may have at hand the certified 
directions on the canning or preserving of all products. 


FOR THE HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS—A complete education 
from seed to warehouse in this most rapidly growing form of foods. 
The whole story of canned foods and their methods of preservation. 


A GREATLY IMPROVED ‘‘COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING" 
BUT at 


THE SAME OLD PRICE—$10. per copy, postpaid. 


THE CANNING TRADE 
Publisher 
20 S. Gay Street BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


(All orders at hand are being filled as rapidly as possible) 
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PRICE ACTIONS 
(Continued from page 7) 
of that pack due to the shipping time 
required from the Islands to the Con- 
tinent. 

The increase, effective August 29, 1946, 
is over March 1942 “freeze” prices and 
is the first price increase granted pro- 
cessors of Hawaiian pineapple. Typical 
of the effect at retail is the increase of 
four cents on a No. 2% can of Hawaiian 
fancy sliced pineapple that will apply 
on first shipments that retailers receive 
at the higher price. 

Although designed to return normal 
peacetime earnings to the industry, the 
increase reflects only approved basic 
wage increases. Other cost increases for 
the 1946 pack were not reflected due to 
the urgency for some prompt action. 
Wholesalers and retailers in continental 
United States will determine their ceil- 
ings under the fixed mark-up regulations 
rather than under the Maximum Import 
Price Regulation. Since these Regula- 
tions are being amended to provide for 
recalculation processors will not be re- 
quired to give resellers advance notice of 
new processors’ ceilings. 


DECONTROLLED 


Included in 12 relatively unimportant 
cost of living items removed from price 
control August 26 were: canned clam 
broth, canned sauer kraut when contain- 
ing less than 20 per cent of pork by 
weight, and imported and domestic 
canned plum pudding. 


NEW SALT TYPE 


Volume production of a meat-flavor 
salt from proteins derived from corn 
processing operations will begin with a 
completion of an addition to its plant, 
A. E. Staley, Jr., president of the A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co., announces. 
The new product, to be known tech- 
nically as monosodium glutamate, rep- 
resents an investment of more than 
$1,000,000 in research and development, 
and has already been manufactured in 
the company’s pilot plant. 


PLANT CONSTRUCTION FROM A 
SANITATION STANDPOINT 
(Continued from Page 10) 


1) Should be well fitted, and metal- 
edged at bottom to prevent rodents from 
gnawing and obtaining entrance. 

2) Should be closed when not in use. 

5. Loading platforms: 

a. Seal underneath loading platforms 
to prevent harborage for rodents. 


EQUIPMENT 


The canning industry in the past was 
made up of a large number of small 
units. The size of the plant was con- 
trolled by the amount of produce which 
could be grown in its immediate vicinity, 
With the introduction of the modern 
truck the growing area has greatly in- 
creased, resulting in larger cannery units, 
and for the first time allowing large 
expenditures for equipment. Whether or 
not these expenditures will be for prop- 
erly designed sanitary equipment will 
depend upon how well the sanitarian 
overcomes resistance to change and how 
well he convinces the industry that argu- 
ments for proper design are valid. 

The sanitarian will have interest in 
two classes of equipment, namely, that 
built in the food plant by its own 
mechanics and that manufactured by 
other concerns. 


The equipment built in the plants 
should be designed to eliminate all pos- 
sible recesses. The use of wood should 
be discouraged as much as_ possible. 
Tanks, vats, scalders, blanchers, and 
similar pieces of equipment should be 


ESTABLISHED 1926 


Arthur Harris 


Export-Import 
Canned & Bottled Foods 
11 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
Tel: BO 9-3238 CABLE: ARTHARRIS 
Reference: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


so designed that they may be opened 
for cleaning’ and inspection. The size 
of such openings should be large enough 
to make access easy. 

The use of angle iron in conveyors is 
not recommended. Its angles are difficult 
to clean in the straight sections and ex- 
tremely difficult to clean at the joints, 
Tubular sections are more sanitary and 
provide greater strength per unit of 
weight. Welding of joints also creates 
more sanitary conditions through elimi- 
nation of crevices where bacteria or mag- 
gots may develop. 

Use of sanitary tubing is desirable. 
Descriptions of this type of tubing may 
be found in most food-industry equip- 
ment catalogues. It is available in sev- 
eral metals and in glass. 

Canvas or cotton belting is seldom 
suitable for use in food plants. Rubber 
or metal belting, being washable, is pre- 
ferred. 

It is well to consider the new noncor- 
rosive materials which are becoming 
available. The list of noncorrodible mate- 
rials now includes stainless steel, glass, 
plastic, various bronzes, aluminum, alum- 
inum alloys, ceramic materials, and other 
alloys. 

Great improvement can be made in 
equipment during maintenance and re- 
pair. The sanitarian should make a sur- 
vey of equipment and outline improve- 
ments for the mechanical department. 
Budgets should provide for improvement 
of existing equipment. Choice of a 
machine should depend upon its sani- 
tary as well as its mechanical aspects. 

Equipment should be easily dismantled 
for cleaning. There should be no recesses 
where debris may collect. A uniform 
straight-line flow of material is desir- 
able so that food is not allowed to collect 
at one spot and stand over prolonged 
periods. 

Equipment should be so constructed 
that spillage is trapped and conveyed 
to drains rather than allowed to fall on 
the floors. Such equipment as mechanical 
peelers, pitters, and others producing solid 
wastes should incorporate sanitary means 
of delivering the waste to the disposal 
equipment. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION TODAY}? 
Berlin Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
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THE BOOK YOU NEED!! 
“fq Complete Course in Canning” 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE 


THE CANNING TRADE 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


Comoeany Westminster, M 


HUSKERS— CUTTERS—TRIMMERS— CLEANERS | 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


Thre is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equip nent. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
whi! fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
resu''s from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


‘FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


CHOICE FOOD PROCESSING Equipment of modern type. 
New and renewed. 4 Retorts or Autoclaves with 2 roll in trucks, 
on roller conveyor, 5’ dia. x 11’ long, bolted swing doors on each 
end; 1 Griscomb-Russell 7 pass Stainless Steel Heat Exchanger 
or Condenser; 1 completely automatic Sterilizer and Can Cooler, 
110 cans per minute; 15 copper jacketed Kettles up to 300 gal.; 
4 Vacuum Pans or Kettles jacketed or coiled, copper and alum- 
inum; 1 American Utensil (Chisholm-Ryder) Stainless Steel 
Model B Juice Extractor; 1 Standard Knapp Can Booster & 
Caser, Model F, for cans 303 x 408 or 211 x 416; 1 Standard 
Knapp Model E Caser for 303 x 408; 1 Standard Aut. Gluer 
& Sealer for shipping cases; 4 Compression Units or Sealers 
9’ to 20’; Burt & Knapp Can Labelers; World & Ermold Spot 
Labelers; Can Fillers, FMC, M&S, Ayars, Hansen, Haller, 
others; 8 Powder Fillers & Packers, Stokes & Smith, Triangle, 
Day, National Packaging & others; 9 Rotex Sifters, 20” x 40” 
to 40” x 84”; 4 Dicers, Sterling & Anderson; 2 Premier & 
Chemi-Colloid Mills for salad dressing and similar products; 
2 Bui/alo Double Door Vac Shelf Dryers, 60” x 160”; 4 Albright 
Nell | laking Rolls, 28” x 48”, 3’ x 6’, & 4’ x 9’. Prompt ship- 
ment on new equipment. FMC Stainless Steel Vacuum Fillers 
good or French Dressing, similar products. FMC Ribbon Type 
Mixe:. up to 129 cu. ft. New Straight Line & Rotary Syphon 
Fille: for light liquids. New Portable Cap Tighteners. New 
Stai: ss Steel Jacketed Kettles & Storage or Mixing Tanks. 
New ‘ammer Mills or Granulators. New Conveyor, Belt, Rol- 
ler « Skate Types. First Machinery Corp, 157 Hudson St., 
New ‘ork 13, N. Y. 


Fi. SALE—One 8 pocket Schmidt’s Filler; in working order. 
se om Products, Inc., Kennett Square, Pa., Telephone: K.S. 
112 


FOR SALE—One 5 pocket Ayars Tomato Filler in fair con- 
dition; several Steam Engines, 5 H.P., 15 H.P. Woodstock 
Canning Co., Woodstock, Va. 


FOR SALE—42” Mt. Gilead Hydraulic Press in good condi- 
tion for cider or apple juice processing. Blue Ridge Fruit 
Growers, Sperryville, Va. 


FOR SALE—Bean Snippers. 3 old style large CRCO Model 
B Snippers, $500.00 each. Can ship at end of bean season, ap- 
proximately September 15. Comstock Canning Corp., Newark, 
New York. 


FOR SALE—10 Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles from 15 to 
300 gallon capacity; 2 Nickel Kettles with agitators; 5 new 
Stainless Steam Jacketed Kettles, 40 gallon tilting type, 100 
gallon stationary type with stainless steel outer jacket, and 100 
gallon stationary type with plain steel outer jacket; 8 Semi- 
automatic labelers capacity 40 bpm; 3 Rotary Automatic Label- 
ers capacity 60-80 bpm; 1 Liquid Duplex Rotary Automatic 
Labeler capacity 120 bpm; 4 Karl Kiefer 72-spout Bottle 
Rinsers; 8 Bottle Washers; 2 Karl Kiefer No. 2 Filters and 
Presses; 3000 ft. Wheel Type Gravity Case Conveyor. All of 
this equipment is located in Buffalo and can be inspected and 
shipped immediately. Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main 
St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. AMherst 2100. 


FOR SALE—For prompt shipment, standard 40 x 72” ver- 
tical and Baker type Horizontal Retorts; Steam Jacketed Ket- 
tles; BC Stainless Steel Food Choppers and FMC Pasteurizers; 
Stencil Cutters; Peerless Exhaust Boxes; High Pressure Pumps; 
CRCO and Buck Bean Snippers; Pulpers and Finishers; 4 
Robins Pea Podders, like new. List your idle machinery with 
us. Canning Machinery Exchange, Plainview (West) Texas. 


FOR SALE—1 CRCO Double Grader 3, 4, 5 sieve, good con- 
dition; 1 CRCO Single #4 Pregrader, drops 3 sieve, new con- 
dition; 1 Olney Pea Washer; 1 FMC Hand-Pack Filler, 1, 2, 
2%; 6 Pease Double Apple Peelers. Littlestown Canning Co., 
Littlestown, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Retort Crates. Standard four tier expanded 
metal $20.00, immediate shipment; perforated heavy gauge 
$25.00, October-November shipment; 42” x 72” and 42” x 
96” all welded Steel Retorts, September and October shipments; 
also booking Crates and Retorts spring delivery. O-K Equip- 
ment Co., 525 M & M Bldg., Houston 2, Tex. 


FOR SALE—One 14 ft. Monitor Blancher with automatic 
heat controls; 1 Robins Bean Cutter; 1 Soak Tomato Washer; 
1 Straight Line Exhaust Box; 1 #10 Tomato Filler, custom 
built. Ridge Canning Co., Glassboro, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Urschel Model B Dicer. New knives size three- 
eights, one-quarter, three-sixteenths, and one-eighth. S. Crockett, 
443 S. W. 8th St., Miami, Fla. Tel: 95174. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4662, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Labeling Machine, number tens and full gallons. 
Must be in good operating condition. Give full particulars first 
letter. Adv. 46120, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—New or used bowl for a 12-valve Peerless Filler. 
Bradway Chocolate Co., New Castle, Ind. 


B AND BOX PILERS; Floor-to-Floor Conveyors; Vibrat- 


ing - »eens for cannery waste de-watering, for root vegetable 
clea) g, sizing, and grading; Motor Truck Scales. Thousands 
mv Immediate delivery. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, 


Colu' us 7, Ohio. Phone Garfield 5712—University 2832 Eve- 


THE \NNING TRADE - 


September 2, 1946 


WANTED — FACTORIES 


WANTED TO RENT—Vegetable Cannery located in South- 
eastern States, suitable for winter production. State output, 
condition of equipment and price. Adv. 46121, The Canning 
Trade. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—AIll kinds of canned foods. Please submit prices 
and samples. Interstate Bedding Co., 1234 W. Kinzie St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers, Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermo- 
meters to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Pure Fruit Juices, filtered and pasteurized in 
five gallon cans, Concord Grape, Elderberry, Crabapple, Black 
and Red Raspberry, Cherry, Apple, Blackberry and Damson 
Plum. Tenser & Phipps, 308 Commonwealth Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


WANTED—404 x 414 Sanitary Cans, either plain or litho- 
graphed; carloads. Wire or phone: Barney Fink Container 
Corp., 1402 Webster St., Omaha, Nebr. Jackson 6924. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Plant Foreman to assume complete charge of 
extensive canning operation, preserving and sundry operations. 
Located in the Southwest. Good salary and percentage deal in 
addition. Adv. 4665, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Experienced canner in supervisory position in 
California canning plant wishes to contact brokerage firm or 
party willing to finance canning plant in California to pack 
Apricots and a quality grade of Choice Fruit Cocktail. All 
correspondence confidential. Ady. 46119, The Canning Trade. 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED | 


Delivery 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 


Gamse LITHOGRAPHING Co.INC. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


A DESCRIPTION OF A FISH 

Bob Davis, who is well known as an editor and a writer, was 
quoted some years ago as saying that he was once dining in a 
restaurant in London, and noted “whiting” on the bill of fare. 

He called the waiter, and asked: 

“What is whiting?” 

“Whiting, sir? Why, whiting is a fish.” 

“Yes, I know that,” said Mr. Davis. “But what kind of fish 
is it? What does it taste like?” 

The waiter looked puzzled for a few seconds, and then said: 

“Why, sir, a whiting is like a ’addock, sir—only more refined.” 


He: “Can I turn off the hall light?” 

She: “You may.” 

He: “Can I turn off the big light?” 

She: “Sure, Jim.” 

He: “Can I turn off the sofa light?” 

She: “Why, yes, Jimmy.” 

He: “Now that it’s all dark in here, can I ask you a question?” 
She: “Yes, Jimmy.” 

He: “Do you think this luminous pin is worth two bits?” 


OLD STUFF 


Wallie: “Gee, pop, there’s a man at the circus who jumps on 
a horse’s back, slips underneath, catches hold on its tail and 
finishes up on the horse’s neck!” 

Dad: “That’s easy. I did all that the first time I ever rode 
a horse.” 

The aspiring policeman was undergoing his examination. “Now 
imagine,” said the examiner, “that you met a charming young 
‘'ady late one evening, who tells you that a strange soldier has 
embraced and kissed her. What would you do?” 

The candidate did not hesitate in his answer. 

“T should endeavor to reconstruct the crime with the young 
‘ady’s assistance, sir.” 


PLACE FOR EVERYTHING 

Suitor: “I wish to marry your daughter, sir.” 

Dad: “Do you drink, young man?” 

Suitor: “Thanks a lot, but let’s settle this other thing first.” 

Murphy: “What’s that in your pocket? 

Pat (in whisper): “Dynamite. I’m waiting for Casey. Every 
time he meets me he slaps me on the chest and breaks me pipe. 
Next time he does it, he’ll blow his hand off.” 

Kind Lady: “What? Are you back again? Aren’t you the 
same man I gave a piece of pie last week? I didn’t expec: to 
see you again.” 

“T didn’t eat the pie.” 


Jeg gear: 


“The more one studies,” said the naturalist, “the more one 
's convinced that nature is a performer of great wonders.” 
“Yes indeed,” said the optometrist. “Thousands of years go 
nature didn’t know a thing about people having to wear glas:es. 
fut look how handy she placed our ears.” 
- 

We can’t understand why a woman complains of hav ng 
nothing to wear and then takes a couple of hours to put it on. 
- - 

“I suppose you’ve been in the Navy so long you’re accusto: ed 
to sea legs?” 
“Fonest, lady, I wasn’t even looking.” 
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~~ GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. ; 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. _ ; 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishoim-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. | sngsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K bins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin ~hapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chish Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food \'»chinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
La Po Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. sins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
sys Conveyors, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
United “o., Westminster, Md. 


CO! SYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chish. -:-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Por Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A.K. ’ bins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


=YORS, Hydraulic. 
in ..apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chis} -Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


COc “RS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars »achine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlir apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chish =: .-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
chinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamil Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. © bins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, 
Berlin Chafman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishclm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishclm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Foed Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Rebins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Shisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 


VINER APRONS. 


Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING ENIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp ., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, —_ Ml. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohie 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston. III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


- United States Printing & 


KETTLES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co.. Niagara Falls, N, Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 

Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 

Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C 
BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT. 

Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, III. 
BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 

Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 4 


American Can Co., New York Ci if 
Continental Can Co., New York City y 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. $ 


CANVAS GOODS. ; 
Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

R. J. & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Stecher-Traung Litho. war Rochester, N. Y. 
itho. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 


American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
& Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 3 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 4 


SALES CONSULTANTS. 
Bob White Organization, Chicago 11, II. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
——— King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
pogers ros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Vonn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, nn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Ca., Vincentown, N. J. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City 
SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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YOU WRONG-WITH ROBINS EQUIPMENT 


ROBINS SPINACH 
BLANCHER 


ROBINS SPINACH ROBINS ROTARY ROBINS WASHER-SOAKER 
SAND REMOVER SPINACH SPRAY WASHER TANK 


A 


ROBINS SLITTER 
for stringless beans (French style) 
mushrooms, etc. 


ROBINS HORIZONTAL RETORT 


with pipe connections showing Crate 
entering Retort from Robins Special 
Truck 


AYARS 9-POCKET UNIVERSAL FILLER 
for tomatoes, stringless beans, 
sweet potatoes, etc. 


ROBINS Hand Dump Combination 
SCALDER-W ASHER-BLANCHER 


ROBINS All Steel Vertical RETORT 


AYARS NEW PERFECTION FILLER 
for peas, beans, carrots, beets, etc. 


We manufacture a complete line of up-to-date 
_ processing equipment for canning, freezing and 
dehydrating. 


Write for copy of our catalog. 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, Ine. xerne 


OBINS No. 2 Rotary Tomato WASHER BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND built of stainless steel or nickel 


N W WILL BE A GOOD TIME TO PLACE YOUR ORDERS FOR 1947 DELIVERY C 
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IT WILL CARRY 
YOUR LABEL 


... and if your label is known 
to stand for quality in the can, 
you will sell more cases at 
higher prices. A quality pack 
comes only from quality seeds, 
because every seed is a tiny 
plant and does not change its 
character as it grows up. Begin 
with the best! 


Asgrow 


SEEDS 


FOR GROWING 
SATISFACTION 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES: ATLANTA, 2 ® CAMBRIDGE, N.Y. 


INDIANAPOLIS, LOS ANGELES, 21 
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